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On Wallis’s return to Maryland he devoted himself to the 
practice of his profession almost exclusively for several years. 
At the close of the war, he co-operated, heartily and enthusiasti- 
cally, in the movements which resulted in the success of the 
Democratic party in Maryland and the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of 1867. He remained a member of the National Demo- 
cratic party until his death, but his devotion to party was not 
dogmatic. He tried to obtain government by honest, strong, 
and high-minded men, and when he found the party to which he 
belonged was falling into the hands of astute and unscrupulous 
politicians, he raised his voice in protest and gave his best efforts 
to defeat their plans. 

Wallis’s clear vision discerned the evils of the times, and in 
1872 he said: ‘‘In ordinary times, when passion is asleep and fel- 
low countrymen are content to make money out of each other 
and be fraternal and happy, the majority do not desire to oppress 
the minority, except perhaps in the way of business. 

The curse of our times is not the mere love of acquisition, nor of 
money as a treasure and possession, but the self prostration of 
society before it, asa dignity and principality anda power. The 
demoralization of the hour comes far less from the sins which 
are committed, than from the slipshod acquiescence by which 
honest men condone them.’’ He gave no “‘slipshod acquiescence”’ 


to evil conditions. If he could admire the great, he could also 
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hate the base and excoriate them with trenchant sarcasm, caus- 
tic wit or burning indignation. In 1881, when the fight which 
he and those who longed for reform in government waged against 
the ‘‘ring,’’ was fully on, he wrote: ‘‘Politics themselves are, of 
course, a science and, in the true sense, one of the noblest of 
sciences. Practically, however, among us, they are rather what 
is called in our old-fashioned law English an art or mystery, and 
they are learned and practiced as such, though not publicly 
taught, that I am aware.’’ 

Until 1875, Wallis took no active part in politics. In the 
latter year, however, he accepted a nomination for the posi- 
tion of Attorney General, tendered by the Merchants’ Inde- 
pendent Organization of Baltimore and ratified by the Citi- 
zens Reform party and the Republican party. The State ticket 
also contained the names of J. Morrison Harris, a Border 
State Union man, for Governor, and Edward Wilkins, a 
Republican, for Comptroller. The Democrats nominated John 
Lee Carroll for Governor, Charles J. M. Gwinn for Attor- 
ney General and Levin Woolford for Comptroller. Woolford 
was a candidate for re-election and was openly charged with 
corrupt conduct in office by Wallis and by Senator Earle, 
a Democrat of Queen Anne’s County. Wallis defined his 
position in his letter of acceptance, directed to W. W. Spence, 
on October 24, 1875, and in subsequent public letters, for 
the most part sent from the Brevoort House in New York, 
where he was staying under care of physicians, for the con- 
dition of his health precluded him from public speaking. He 
claimed still to be a Democrat and not to purpose to break 
up the Democratic party, but to purify and reform it. He 
stood not for any attempt to interfere with any citizen be- 
cause of his religious faith, or of the place of his nativity, but 
for the protest ‘‘against the corrupt and degrading influences 
which have controlled and directed and still control and direct the 
ruling poiltics of the State.’’ The reform movement intended, 
in his view, ‘‘to investigate fraud and expose and punish it, if 
you find it; to turn the public revenue from channels of waste 
and misappropriation to those of public utility; to restore your 
government in fine, if you can, to its original uses as a public 
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servant and not a private machine.’’ The head of this machine 
was then understood to be one of Maryland’s United States Sen- 
ators, Hon. Wm. Pinkney White, and his chief lieutenants were 
Arthur P. Gorman, who supplanted Mr. White, Michael Bannon 
of Anne Arundel County, and Jesse K. Hines of Kent. The 
organization had refused to renominate Gov. Groome, and had 
also kept the nomination from Wm. T. Hamilton, of Washington 
County, who represented the reform element in the party. 

Wallis said that the Democratic party, whose nomination had 
been equivalent to an election since 1867, ‘‘like most absolute 
monarchs,’’ had ‘‘taken to its own pleasures and let its favorites 
prey upon the State.’’ With fierce invective, he accused it of 
having been ‘‘unscrupulous and reckless in the choice of its 
nominees,’’ and stated that ‘‘it has had official control of the 
elections and when its nominations have driven voters disgusted 
from the polls, it has stuffed the ballot boxes, elected its candi- 
dates, or magnified their majorities at its pleasure by fraud.’’ 
‘The legislation of this State, in nearly all matters and espec- 
ially those which ‘have money in them,’ has been under the 
same corrupt and almost absolute control.’’ In bitter philippic 
and with biting sarcasm he attacked the ‘‘ring’’ collectively and 
individually. He had never been even ‘‘before a committee of 
the legislature as a retained counsel of any one,’’ except in 1874, 
when he argued before the judiciary committee of the Senate 
the constitutional right of the legislature to repeal the park tax 
without impairing the obligation of the contract entered into 
with the holders of the park loan bonds. Even then he argued 
only the ‘‘naked legal question of constitutional power,’’ ‘‘repu- 
diated’’ any right or purpose to discuss the expediency or pro- 
priety of the measure, and his compensation was in no way 
dependent upon the success or failure of his intervention. 

The organization attempted an attack upon Mr. Wallis, by stat- 
ing that he would not hesitate to accept a fee for procuring the 
passage of a client’s bill through the legislature. He replied at 
once, that he felt it entirely legitimate ‘‘for members of the bar, 
in their open and avowed capacity of counsel, to take charge of 
and press upon legislative bodies such proper legislation as the 
interests or wishes of their clients may suggest,’’ but that he 
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had uniformly declined to engage in this practice and had never 
been before the Assembly as an advocate, publicly or privately, 
except during the session of 1860 when, without pay and at his 
own expense, he passed nearly the whole winter at Annapolis to 
promote the cause of reform. In that connection, he was so 
careful not to permit his motives to be questioned, that he took 
no compensation from the Police Board for his service as coun- 
sel in establishing the constitutionality of the law creating that 
body. Mr. Harris made a fine campaign in the counties and 
such impression was made upon the citizens, that there is little 
doubt but that a majority of the votes were cast on election day 
for the fusion candidates. By false returns and by burning some 
of the ballots cast in Baltimore City, their place being supplied 
by false ones, a majority was manufactured for Carroll and the 
rest of the Democratic ticket. The counties gave a reform ma- 
jority, but by this outrage was the will of the people stifled. 

On November 13, just before returning from New York, Wal- 
lis wrote that he longed to exhibit ‘‘to the people of the State 
the true character of the ‘election’ by which their own ser- 
vants have robbed them of their rights and power.’’ He spoke 
of the ‘‘utter and unscrupulous corruption of the demagogues 
and tricksters who have controlled the organization of the Dem- 
ocratic party so long,’’ and considered the outrages in Baltimore 
‘as imposing upon us fresh obligations to go on until our task 
is fully accomplished.’’ The election took place on November 2, 
the complete returns for the whole State were received at Annap- 
olis ten days later and, on the 15th, Governor Groome announced 
that there was a majority of from 13,000 to 15,000 for the Dem- 
ocratic candidates. Outside of Baltimore City there was a ma- 
jority for the reform candidates and, on the 16th, Wallis noti- 
fied the Governor that he intended to contest the election, in- 
sisting ‘‘that the election in the city of Baltimore was rendered 
wholly void by fraud, intimidation and violence, and that the re- 
turns of the city cannot lawfullly be counted. . . The Constitu- 
tion, in devolving on the Governor the grave obligation of deter- 
mining upon the election of the Attorney General, has prescribed 
no mode in which the contest shall be conducted, nor am I aware 
of any legislation which reaches the case. I, therefore, respect- 
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fully await such suggestions as your excellency may be pleased 
to make on the subject.’’ On the 19th, Governor Groome 
acknowledged Wallis’s letter and requested that he and Gwinn 
present written arguments, as to whether the Governor could 
entertain the contest and, if so, what was the extent of his pow- 
ers and what the proper mode in which to exercise them. He 
named the 24th as the date for filing of the arguments and for 
an oral hearing thereupon. Mr. Wallis relied on the precedent 
of the unseating of the Baltimore delegation in the House of 
Delegates in 1860, and his attorneys presented forcibly the writ- 
ten argument he prepared. Mr. Gwinn was also represented by 
able counsel, and it is interesting to note that they alleged that 
one reason why Wallis should not be seated was that many ne- 
groes had voted for him. Governor Groome held the matter un- 
der advisement until December 4, when he telegraphed to Wallis 
that he would make his decision on the 6th., on which day he 
read an opinion that he had a right to proceed with the hearing, 
“‘unless restrained by the courts, or unless ordered by a man- 
damus to issue a commission to Mr. Gwinn. ‘‘Gwinn at once 
applied for such writ and Groome selected Wallis’s counsel to 
represent him at the trial, so that the proceedings should be per- 
fectly fair. On December 20, the appeal was taken up by the 
Court of Appeals and, on the next day, the Court decided that 
the mandamus must issue ‘‘on the basis of the returns’’ and 
that the Governor could not execute his power to decide a con- 
tested election for attorney general, as the General Assembly 
had not clothed him ‘‘by law with the necessary authority, 
means and instrumentalities.”’ 

Wallis now drew around him men like Colonel Charles Mar- 
shall, John K. Cowen, Charles J. Bonaparte, Edgar H. Gans 
and William Keyser, and with them organized the Baltimore 
Reform League, of which he was president from the begin- 
ning until his death. One of the last times he left his room 
was to attend a meeting of the Executive Committee of that 
League in the January before his death. His character was 
free from any self-seeking political ambition, and year after 
year he opposed the organization of the majority party. If 
there was a fusion or independent movement, as in the new 
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judge campaign of 1882, or the Heiskell campaign of 1883, he 
supported it; but, though he supported the Democratic can- 
didates for the General Assembly in the year before his death, 
he was led, in order to accomplish his desire for reform, to sup- 
port the candidates of the Republican party for Governor and 
Mayor in 1887, 1889, and 1893. In 1876, Wallis supported 
Tilden for the Presidency and, in 1877, he made his first public 
speech since 1861 in support of the Democratic candidate for the 
Mayoralty. He did this because he felt that the Reform Move- 
ment had exercised such an influence for good that ‘‘the ten- 
dency of the party in its own organization is in the right direc- 
tion, and that those influences are fast waning which made re- 
form most desirable. I feel, therefore, that there is no reason 
now for any organization or candidature outside of the party.”’ 
This hopeful view soon passed away, and Wallis anew girded up 
his loins for the fray. He now saw that no one campaign would 
decide the conflict, but that the struggle must be a long one. 
Into the Civil Service Reform movement, he entered with great 
zeal, and he welcomed the movement for good government in 
Maryland which Governor Hamilton forwarded from 1880 to 1884. 
From 1885 to 1892, there was published in Baltimore a magazine 
entitled the Czvz/ Service Reformer, and to its columns Wallis 
contributed articles, bearing the unmistakable marks of his pen 
and filled with biting satire and attacks upon corrupt and ineffi- 
cient public men, which showed s@va indignatio. 

Judge Phelps spoke in admiration of Wallis with his ‘‘highly 
cultured and extremely sensitive nature,’’ his ‘‘quiet literary 
tastes and tender poetic vein, stripping for the fight like a 
common gladiator’ and entering upon a ‘‘magnificent series of 
battles for the freedom and purity of the elective franchise, 
for honest and economical municipal administration and for 
reform of the civil service’’ in which conflicts ‘‘his splendid 
gifts appeared to their best advantage.’’ This service, contin- 
ued his eulogist, ‘‘after all constitutes his highest title to 
renown,’’ and to this opinion a hearty assent may readily be 
given. 

Judge Dennis, in an able paper read before the Maryland State 
Bar Association in 1905, said Wallis’s ‘‘greatest power was as a 
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speaker from the hustings. . . . Ido not believe that asa 
political speaker Mr. Wallis ever had a superior — I doubt if an 
equal in this State.’’ High praise is this, for Maryland’s speak- 
ers have been many and of high quality. Of a speech made by 
Wallis during the Heiskell campaign for Mayor, Dennis said: 
‘Never before or since have I ever seen an audience so coms 
pletely swayed, at the mere will of the orator, along the whole 
range of emotion.’’ 

Though he suffered much from ill health, and cases in which 
he was engaged as counsel frequently had to be postponed be- 
cause of his illness, or to be argued by him when he really 
should not have left his bed, yet his zeal for political reform 
never weakened because of the weakness of his body. 


He was an assiduous student not only of the books of his 
profession, but also of language and literature. The Spanish 
Consul in Baltimore, José Antonio Pizarro, became his intimate 
friend, and, through this friendship, Wallis became an accom- 
plished Spanish scholar. The friendship continued throughout 
the life of Pizarro, and he was buried in the Wallis family lot 
in Greenmount cemetery. Through his influence, doubtless, 
Wallis was elected a corresponding member of the Royal Acad- 
emy of History, at Madrid, in 1844. In 1846, he received the 
additional honor of membership in the Royal Society of North- 
ern Antiquaries of Copenhagen. A year later, on account of 
ill health, he spent several months in Europe, travelling through 
France, Italy and Spain, and writing a book which was published 
in 1849, entitled ‘‘Glimpses of Spain,’’ concerning the last part 
of his trip. In the end of 1849, he went again to Spain ona 
commission from the Department of State to examine and re- 
port on the title to public lands in Florida. His observations 
of men and events of the country, made while carrying on this 
investigation, were published in 1853, in a volume entitled 
“‘Spain.’’ Twice in later years, in 1856 and 1884, he travelled in 
Europe, but he wrote no more of his travels, and in the United 
States he seems to have travelled but little. Fora number of 
years he spent his summer vacations at a country place he 
owned, in Queen Anne’s County, near Queenstown. 
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On his first European journey, Wallis reached Spain by © 
steamer, sailing from Marseilles to Barcelona, at which latter 
port he arrived just before Easter. Predisposed to view mat- 
ters in Spain favorably, he continued to see matters couleur de 
rose throughout his stay in the country. The Catalans he 
found a ‘“‘sturdy, manly, independent people,’’ ‘‘fond alike of 
freedom and money, they have seldom lost an opportunity of as- 
serting the one or scraping up the other.’’ ‘‘They are doing 
something always, and doing it in good earnest, as if they took 
pleasure, as well as profit, to consist chiefly in occupation. 
Their courtesy, though not exuberant, I found both ready and 
cordial.”’ 

He called them the ‘‘ Yankees of Spain,’’ and remarked of the 
Catalonian peasant that ‘‘in natural quickness, dexterity and 
tact, he is, by all odds, the superior of the English peasant. 


He is, moreover, temperate and frugal toa proverb.”’ **Drunk- 
enness . . . . does not eixst at all, as a popular habit, in 
Spain.”’ 


Wallis thought the Spaniards a cleanly people: ‘‘Few things 
strike the traveller more decidedly than the attention paid in 
Spain to the purity of the linen, not only for the person, but 
for bed and table use.’’ In the women, he found a ‘‘proud elas- 
tic step which the Spanish maiden is born to, even if it be her 
only inheritance,’’ and an ‘‘all-respecting self-respect which it is 
a miracle not to find in the bearing of a Spaniard, be he high or 
low.’’ He found good schools, and in the whole of his stay, he 
was ‘‘only once incommoded for more than a moment by the 
beggars,’’ and that at Malaga. From Barcelona, he sailed to 
Grao, the port of Valencia, which city he visited. Thence he 
went to Alicante, Cartagena, Almeria, Malaga, Cadiz, Seville, 
Xeres, Cordova, Ronda, Malaga again, Granada, and Gibraltar, 
whence he took steamer for Southampton, Lisbon, and Vigo, 
his health forbidding an expedition across the peninsula. He 
delighted in Andalusia and wrote at length of the closeness and 
tenderness of domestic relations and of the hospitality shown 
him. 

Of the Spanish gentleman as a host, Wallis wrote: ‘“‘The 
stomach is not considered in Spain as the seat of the social 
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affections. Instead of giving you to eat, which as you are trav- 
eling on your own means, he naturally supposes you do not im- 
peratively need, he gives you his company, and his personal at- 
tention and guidance, which he knows are of much more impor- 
tance to you, and which you cannot buy. He takes you to see 
his family and his friends, puts you, at once, ona footing of 
familiar acquaintance with them; makes you feel that the door 
is open to you whenever you wish to enter, and then leaves it 
to your own discretion to go and come, as you please. Out of 
doors, he is by your side. He gives you the thousand facilities 
that a stranger can only thus obtain, and tells you, in halfa day, 
all that a guide book and valet de place would teach you in a 
month.’ Tothe Spaniards in general, Wallis paid this high 
tribute: ‘‘I never saw comfort for the inner man in greater 
profusion.’’ ‘‘So far as dignified equality in personal intercourse 
can go; free and manly bearing full of self-respect and deference 
for others—exacting consideration from the superior in rank and 
fortune, in return for the consideration that is rendered him—if, 
indeed, anything can be said to be exacted which seems spon- 
taneously given — in this perfect republicanism of manner, this 
leveling up instead of down — it seems to me the Spaniards have 
incomparably the advantage of any people that I know.’’ His 
description of the customs is pleasing and he gives a graphic ac- 
count of a bull fight he witnessed at Ronda. Even discomforts 
are minimized, such as damp apartments, fleas, hard woolen 
mattresses ‘‘into which the sheep must have been driven, horns, 
bones and all,’’ and ‘‘a sofa which I should like to have a patent 
for, as the best substitute for pavement I have ever seen (not 
excepting the asphaltum and bituminous).’’ For the most part, 
he felt no hardship, and, on one occasion, even wrote, ‘‘I never 
saw comfort for the inner man in greater confusion.’’ 

One of his witty observations on his fellow travellers is too good 
to leave unquoted: ‘‘There was an Englishman, for of course, of 
Englishmen travelling nature abhors a vacuum, and you stumble 
on them everywhere in Europe, Asiaor Africa. You may know 
them wherever you see them, not merely by their peculiarities 
of costume, which are unequivocal, but by their loneliness in 
crowds and their silence, especially when spoken to. ‘Who are 
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those persons?’ said a foreigner once to me, as we sailed along 
the Italian coast. ‘They are Americans,’ I answered. ‘Pardon 
my curiosity,’ was the reply, ‘my companions insisted that they 
were English, and I knew that could not be, for they talked to 
each other at table and seemed to be enjoying themselves.’ ’’ 

In his summary of his trip, Wallis wrote: ‘‘In no country could 
I have enjoyed more fully the charm of novelty and freshness; 
from none could I have parted with kindlier or more pleasant 
recollections.’ To enjoy Spain, he admits that a French trav- 
eler must ‘‘work a revolution in himself — the only revolution, 
by the way, which he is not willing to undertake.’’ The En- 
glishman must not carry his home bodily with him asa snail, 
he must drop his Protestant way of looking at matters and not 
seek comfort, which of ‘‘all the det minorum gentium is the 
deity whose image he especially packs up among his valuables 
when he goes to see a people whom climate and circumstance 
have taught to despise it.’’ The later volume describes the 
politics and government of the country and the capital, for Wal- 
lis went directly from the frontier to Madrid and, when his com- 
mission was performed, returned to France by way of the coun- 
try of the Basques. The book is hopeful of Spain’s future, and 
abounds in skillful character sketches of Spanish statesmen. 
His shrewdness showed him some of Spain’s weaknesses and, 
in especial, he wrote of Cuba: ‘‘Unless there be a change, and 
a most decided one, in the attitude of Spain towards her chief 
colony, there must, sooner or later, but inevitably, be a repeti- 
tion of the memorable lesson, ‘C'est trop tard.” 

In 1869, he delivered in Baltimore an admirable address zx 
memoriam of George Peabody, which was repeated on February 
18, 1870, before the Maryland Legislature. Of Peabody he said: 
‘‘He had ennobled wealth by his touch, as knights give knight- 
hood, and established as the canon of its primogeniture that hu- 
manity is its first born. It was only left for him to show to his 
own brethren that men may love their country without intoler- 
ance, may fight her battles without hate, and be conquerors with- 
out revenge.’’ He was one who had proved himself capable of 
a greater abdication than that from power — the abdication from 
avarice. Peabody knew money ‘‘as a man knows friend and 
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ought to know an enemy.’’ He was not a man of small chari- 
ties but of great ones. ‘‘If concentration of capital, which is 
power, has been found to serve the purposes of gain, it cannot 
less promote the nobler industries of loving kindness.’’ ‘‘The 
mainspring of men’s permanent influence and real power over 
other men and crowds of men is their capacity to withdraw 
themselves from self—to bestow heart and sovl upon something 
outside of themselves.’’ Wallis’s estimates of persons were 
noteworthy. On December 10, 1872, he gave an address on the 
dedication of Rinehart’s statue of Taney at Annapolis. On 
April 10, 1875, he spoke on Lee, and on June 12, 1882, he pro- 
nounced a discriminating eulogy upon John McDonough at the 
school which bears his name. Like all true-hearted men, Wal- 
lis had an admiration for heroes, and once wrote: ‘‘Great names 
belong to mankind, and to diminish their number or dim their 
brightness, is to impair the world’s inheritance. Whether this 
be done in the spirit of willful injustice, or unconsciously, under 
the influence of religious or political partisanship and bias, the 
result is the same. Society is deprived, in either case, of an 
example, a lesson and a source of ennobling pride.”’ 

In delivering the address on the occasion of the unveiling of a 
bust of Wallis in the Baltimore City Court House on June 19, 1902, 
Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte said: ‘‘Whenever his fellow citizens, 
rising above petty prejudice and conscious sophistry, knew their 
thoughts were really worthy of themselves, were really fitting a 
free, enlightened people, with an instinct of unerring propriety, 
they called to him to put those thoughts in words.’’ In the Mc- 
Donough address there is an especially interesting paragraph 
in view of the recent outcry concerning ‘‘tainted money:’’ 
‘‘When conscious weakness begins to prop itself upon unselfish 
endeavor; when ambition is willing to pale its fires in the sim- 
plicity of doing good; when pride, ostentation, vanity — all the 
multitudinous streams and undercurrents of self-seeking, are 
content, no matter why or how, to flow into channels undefiled, 
it is impossible to help feeling and rejoicing that the waters 
must be living waters, though they be not free from stain and 
taste of earth.’’ ‘‘A man’s character is apt to be much more 
faithfully portrayed in the life which he leads, than in the ac- 
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count which he gives of himself, with the best intentions. The 
one is a photograph, the other is the portrait from memory by a 
partial hand. Self-knowledge is as essential, in such case, as 
perfect candor, and is, at least, as rare. The life which repre- 
sented us truly, as we lived it, is thus handed down in an en- 
tirely new edition, ‘revised and corrected by the author.’ ”’ 

Wallis took a lifelong interest in educational matters. In 
1851, he delivered an address at the dedication of the building 
of the Maryland Institute, and, thirty years later, he made a 
new plea for art instruction, and emphasized the need of a tech- 
nological school. The talent of Rinehart, the sculptor, was 
discovered by Wallis, in work he submitted for a premium at a 
Maryland Institute fair. In the later address, Wallis expressed 
a regret that the people of Baltimore were not sufficiently co- 
operative in educational matters, and attributed to that, and not 
to want of money or of heart, the fact that ‘“‘the past history of 
Baltimore, and indeed of Maryland, has not been one of liberal- 
ity to institutions of benevolence or education or general useful- 
ness.’’ Loyal as a citizen to his city, he saw its virtues and its 
faults. ‘‘It is full of enterprise in its way and yet it clings with 
unaltered devotion to many of the traditional clogs to enterprise. 
It is fond of being what is called conservative — often forgetting 
Carlyle’s maxim that the value of conservatism depends on the 
value of the thing conserved. It aspires to be a metropolis and 
it ought to be and will be, though it is not yet, but it will be- 
come, rather than make itself such.’’ The old education was 
too narrow. Men had pursuits but really no calling. The 
teacher was a sort of ‘‘circulating medium between the text 
book and the undergraduate comprehension,’’ instead of the 
*‘companion and co-worker of his pupils.’’ 

He welcomed the founding of the Johns Hopkins University, 
delivered the address on Commemoration Day in 1883, and 
spoke of it thus in his Maryland Institute address already 
referred to: ‘‘Of course there will not be music everywhere 
simply because the god Pan is in the reeds. The mere pres- 
ence of a great institution of learning cannot make a com- 
munity learned or wise — though some excellent people ap- 
pear to think, or at all events to hope so, and seem disposed 
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to sit still, in their ascension robes, and wait for the change. 
And yet it cannot be but that an association of men of the 
highest order of learning and ability, conscientiously and 
actively devoted to the search after truth and knowledge in 
every department of human thought and inquiry, must perpetu- 
ally radiate something of the light and heat of their own spirit 
and example into the intellectual atmosphere about them. 
There is scarcely a man of intellectual turn among us who has 
not felt this from the University already, and welcomed it with 
all his heart. I donot think it over sanguine to anticipate a 
time, not far removed, when this indirect influence of the Hop- 
kins foundation—apart . . . from its direct impressions 
as a teacher — will be traced among all classes of. our citizens in 
a higher and more general appreciation of intellectual culture 
and in habits of more acurate thought.’’ In 1883, he delivered 
the address before the University on Washington’s Birthday, and 
dwelt upon the necessity of the city’s seizing the advantages 
of the University. Men will come to it from other places in 
any event, but ‘‘what the University needs to make the most of 
itself — what the community needs to make to itself anything of 
the University — is downright actual daily co-operation on the 
part of the people.’’ ‘‘To us it matters much whether or not 
we shall play the part of the foolish virgins.’’ He felt a strong 
solicitude for ‘‘the speedy identification of the University with 
the intellectual development and progress of our people,’’ and 
knew that ‘‘to prevent the waste and abuse of intellect and effort, 
the abortive struggle, the disappointment and defeat, which 
come from imperfect teaching and the self-sufficient helpless- 
ness of undisciplined thought, is the high and special function 
of such educational authority as only a great university can 
wield.’’ 

Wallis was one of the original trustees of the Peabody In- 
stitute, named by its founder, and for a number of years be- 
fore his death he was president of the Board. From 1872, he 
was provost of the University of Maryland, following John P. 
Kennedy in that position. For the last four years of his life, 
he was president of the Maryland Historical Society, which as- 
sociation felt itself honored by having him as its titular presi- 
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dent, though his failing health prevented him from being pres- 
ent at its meetings. As provost of the University of Maryland, 
he took a deep interest in the revival of its Law School, and reg- 
ularly presented the degrees to the graduates in law and medi- 
cine with short and forceful addresses. He did not attend, how- 
ever, the commencements of the Dental School. 
To the medical profession Wallis paid this tribute in his val- 
edictory address to the graduating class in that department in 
1864: ‘‘It ranges from the contemplation of the mightiest ele- 
mental forces through the most simple and the most intricate 
developments of primordial law down to the study of the minut- 
est atoms which only the microscope sees floating in the view- 
less air. . . . Like the Chaldean, it watches with its guarded 
flocks around it and warms the young lambs in its bosom, while 
its gaze is on the stars.”’ . 
Though Wallis had despised the abolitionists and had linked 
together, in scorn, in the title of a review article in 1857, the 
names of P. T. Barnum and Mrs. Stowe, and though it was truly 
said of him by Judge Phelps that ‘‘Abolitionism he hated and 
loathed with a hatred and loathing which exhausted the resources 
of his unmatched vocabulary of invective,’’ yet he was no en- 
emy of the negro, and ‘‘no more fervent or persuasive words of 
his were ever heard than his eloquent plea for the liberal educa- 
tion of colored youth, and for their unrestricted admission to the 
highest privileges of professional instruction.’’ He insisted 
that colored men should be allowed to enter the Law School and, 
when the graduating class threatened that they would not sit on 
the stage of the theatre with two colored men to receive the di- 
plomas, Wallis sent word to the class that, if they objected to 
sit with the colored men, the latter should sit one on each side 
of him during the exercises; for so long as he was provost, he 
intended that every man should have an equal opportunity for | 
the honors of the University, no matter what his color. This 
remark showed how firmly he held to what he believed the fun- | 
damental principles of justice. | 
A charming conversationalist, a skilled after-dinner speaker, a 
man of literary tastes, of wide reading, of classical culture, he 
had a graceful poetic gift. His poems lack distinction, but are 
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of correct rhythm and graceful thought. The earliest one pub- 
lished is entitled ‘‘Dreams,’’ written in 1836, and the last one, 
entitled ‘“The Blessed Hand,’’ was written at the time of the 
Southern Fair in 1865. An early poem, to an infant, commem- 
orated the first burial in Greenmount Cemetery. The finest of 
them are the lines written in Fort Warren and entitled ‘‘Peace,’’ 
though other lines written in the same place, and those begin- 
ning ‘‘Live we in the present ever,’’ are worthy of mention. 
Outside of addresses, travels and poems, a few book reviews 
comprise his literary works. A memorial edition of his works 
in four volumes appeared in 1896. 

His wit was one of his marked characteristics, and numberless 
stories are told of the swiftness of his repartees and of the 
sharpness of rapier-like thrusts which he gave his adversaries. 
For instance when he was reminded that he had nearly for- 
gotten an appointment with a man, he replied, ‘‘He nearly had 
a disappointment with me.’’ This wit shows itself in his 
writings. For instance of a Spanish legislator who was a poor 
speaker, he wrote: ‘‘His articulation was exactly what might 
have been expected from Demosthenes, during his first exper- 
iments with the pebbles.’’ 

In all his writings may be seen his careful, painstaking, and 
conscientious nature manifesting itself in delicate and correct 
taste, an extreme precision of language and a careful use of 
synonyms. ‘‘So true it is,’’ he writes, ‘‘that figures, which ac- 
cording to the common proverb, ‘cannot lie,’ are invariably 
found, in political dispute, to arrive as nearly at the reputed 
impossibility, as the purpose of the disputants may require.”’ 

His vision of life was clear-eyed, causing him at times to be 
slightly cynical in his expressions: ‘‘Reputation and the 
honors and profits which follow it are now and then wafted 
to a man like thistledown, for no better visible reason than 
that he happens to be out in the same wind with them. The 
crowd attach themselves often and cling with devotion to 
some singularly favored person, as burrs do to his clothing, 
simply, as it would appear, because he walks among them.”’ 
“‘We are much under the dominion of phrases, which appear 
to mean a good deal but really mean very little if anything. 
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We accept a great many things as axioms which are only 
platitudes,’’ and we use ‘‘words which are passionately taken 
to be things.”’ 

An address delivered before the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation in 1859 on ‘‘Leisure’’ showed much of the man. He 
criticised our people, because ‘‘the compendium of our life 
system, for the most part, is that we get over the ground and 
then into it.’” He complained of the lack of holidays, diver- 
sions and parks in the United States; urged national develop- 
ment not national aggrandizement; insisted that we should be 
masters not slaves of our callings. He felt that the ‘‘wealthy 
must develop tastes as well as buy the products of taste.’’ 

A man of deep religious life, Wallis early readjusted himself to 
the scientific discoveries of his times and, as early as 1869,stated 
that the “‘world is fast ridding itself of the stupendous folly 
which so long proclaimed divorce between the researches of 
science and the worship of God.’’ In 1872, he told the gradu- 
ating class of the Law Department: ‘‘You will find the horizon 
expanding and receding as you advance and, long as your day 
may be, the darkness will come on, while it is yet far away from 
you.’’ ‘‘The greatest soldier, it is true, will often find that his 
campaign depends as much upon his enemy as on himself. His 
best plans quite frequently will come to naught, but still a cam- 
paign without a plan is not very apt to end in a Ze Deum.”’ 
Of himself, the words were true. The fight of his life was a 
long one and, for the last score of years, it was one for political 
reform, the full successs of which he was not destined to see, yet 
when he passed from earth on a Pisgah height on an April 
morning in 1894, his last words were —-‘‘I am at peace.”’ 

A few of the many tributes to Wallis’s memory, from those 
who knew him, may well close this sketch. In an address pre- 
viously referred to, Judge Phelps referred to ‘‘that classic pres- 
ence, whose keenly chiseled features, in symphony with the 
clear-cut tones of his sharp incisive speech, were the outward 
expression of the lightning-like rapidity and clearness of his in- 
tellect,’’ and to his ‘‘wise counsel, his sound judgment, his 
exquisite taste, his ripe scholarship, his large experience, social 
accomplishments, charming courtesy and admirable tact, united 
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with an electric quickness of apprehension and innate passion 
for justice and fair-dealing.’’ ‘‘His delicate sense of per- 
sonal and professional honor’’ was mentioned, and Wallis’s 
character was thus summed up: ‘‘His personality was so 
bright and buoyant, his wit so sparkling and pungent, his 
judgment so ripened and well balanced, his spirit so fervid 
and forceful — there was such a radiant air of intellectual 
vigor and aggressive honesty enveloping that feeble frame 
that his friends would start to hear him spoken of as aged.”’ 
‘The basis of his character was a profound and absorbing pas- 
sion for truth and justice. Take this innate sense of justice, 
warm it up until it flames, arm it with wit, with satire, with 
invective, inspire it with courage, endow it with the staying 
qualities of a thoroughbred, give it a rapid ringing voice, often 
high pitched, and sometimes in its energy of inflection startling 
shrill, and add to this the intense earnestness of an old Hebrew 
prophet, and the action, action, action of Demosthenes, let the 
framework be a carving in delicate but pronounced lines, sculp- 
tured after the antique — and we have a faint image of Teackle 
Wallis before the people.’’ 

In Judge T. J. Morris’s tribute to Wallis, we find this glow- 
ing praise: ‘‘He so spurned all unworthy, ignoble methods and 
rewards that he made them contemptible in the eyes of right- 
thinking men. Suchaman, so pure in character, so elevated 
in conduct, so phenomenal in his gifts of eloquence and insight, 
so faithful to every responsibility, so industrious in the perform- 
ance of every task, so quick to respond to the call of public du- 
ty, so delightful in social intercourse, ennobles our conception 
of mankind, raises the ideals of professional attainments, and il- 
lustrates the highest achievements of our civilization.’’ 

Dr. S. C. Chew, his physician, bore testimony to the fact 
that Wallis never repined in his last illness, but was always 
cheerful. ‘‘He loved righteousness and hated iniquity. Per- 
fect truthfulness and stainless integrity, and charity of hand 
and heart, boundless and overflowing to all — these were the 
traits which made up his character, and they are the traits of the 
servants of God.’’ 

The Minute on the records of the Court of Appeals of Mary- 
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land states of S. Teackle Wallis that ‘‘he brought to the prac- 
tice of the profession in all its relations the loftiest standards of 
professional duty and honor. The purity of his life, and nobil- 
ity and dignity of his character, his scorn of everything sordid, 
base, or mean, the kindness of his heart, and the grace and 
charm of his manner, added to the wealth and abundance of his 
intellectual gifts and accomplishments, made him the finest type 
and model of what a great lawyer can be.”’ 

Judge J. Upshur Dennis’s description of this ‘‘many-sided 
man,’’ read before the Maryland Bar Association in 1905, gives 
a good picture of him: ‘‘He was a striking figure whenever he 
appeared. Tall, with a slight stoop, strongly marked features 
and the most expressive blue eyes I have ever seen, seeming 
now to dance with smiles and again to darken and flash with 
scorn, there was about him a high-bred intellectual and polished 
air that stamped him on sight as the cultivated and accom- 
plished gentleman. 

‘‘He was a consummate master of the English language, and 
no English classic author ever surpassed him in capacity to ex- 
press the nicest shades of meaning, or in light and accurate 
touch. His speech was enriched by accurate reading of the 
best authors in both the ancient and modern languages and was 
freely illuminated by apt quotations or apposite allusions, which 
seemed to come so spontaneously that memory seemed never to 
have closed the door of her treasure house to him. He spoke 
rapidly and with animation and with free and graceful gesture; 
with a voice that adapted itself to the whole range of feeling, 
from the fiercest invective to a pathos that would bring tears. 
As an orator, he had no equal at the bar, in my time; I doubt 
if he ever had a superior in the State.’’ 

At the unveiling of Wallis’s bust, Mr. C. J. Bonaparte spoke 
of Wallis’s unselfish recognition of the duty imposed upon 
him by his gifts as a speaker and writer to serve the public, of 
his earnest and outspoken expression of his strong convictions, 
and of his dangerous gift of invective and sarcasm: ‘‘He was a 
man of seductive eloquence and profound learning, of brilliant 
natural powers and many and great advantages of education, but 
first of all and beyond all else he was a man who imperiously 
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commanded the esteem of all he met in every walk of life, who 
was believed by all, and rightly believed, to love justice and hate 
iniquity ; and, because of him these things were true, we as hum- 
bler members of the profession he honored and adorned... . 
and citizens of the State he so long and so well served have met 
here to show our reverence for his memory, our admiration for 
his virtues, our gratitude for the great good’’ he did in showing 
that an ‘‘eminent lawyer may be alsoa gentleman and a scholar, 
a public spirited self-sacrificing citizen, a champion of every 
true reform, a leader in well nigh every good cause anda judi- 
cious patron of al] that is best in art, science and literature.’’ 

When a bronze statue of Wallis, by Marquestre, was unveiled 
on Washington Place on January 9, 1906, Arthur George Brown, 
Esq., who delivered the commemorative address, referred to the 
“‘singular grace, beauty, symmetry, and completeness which 
distinguished his bearing and speech and marked everything, 
whether small or great, that he did or wrote;’’ to his “‘self-sacri- 
ficing, gallant and splendid courage,’’ and to his ‘‘rectitude un- 
swerving, generosity unbounded, intrepidity uncalculating and 
love unmeasured.”’ 


BERNARD C, STEINER. 


Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 

















“A. E.,’” THE IRISH EMERSON 


The poet of ‘‘The Divine Vision’’ has gone a long way since 
he left Lurgan for Dublin twenty years ago. Then he was 
George W. Russell, now he is ‘‘A. E.’’ The happy boy that 
was, knew no land save Ireland, and no University training had 
taught him of the greatness and harmony of the world; the 
happy man that is, is no traveler, but, with Emerson to point the 
way, he has journeyed far on the paths blazed by the wise men 
of the Upanishads and followed by all the mystics that come 
after — Neo-Platonists, Kabbalists, Theosophists. He has jour- 
neyed so far that he believes the road he is following must be 
“‘the pathway of the Gods,”’ for before him now and then he sees 
bright flashes from ‘‘the doorway of the sun.’’ In his poems he 
tells us of his soul’s pilgrimage through its past incarnations, 
and of its absorptions into the World-Soul, and of its aspirations 
toward everlasting union with the Immortal, tells us in symbols 
of great beauty — purple twilights, flashing dawns, noondays 
glowing with diamond light; but few may interpret these sym- 
bols unless they have some acquaintance with the mystics, un- 
less they have studied a little Irish mythology. To those with- 
out such knowledge much of ‘‘A. E.’s’’ poetry must seem incon- 
sequential or meaningless, but none can read without carrying 
away with him many pictures of sky-scape, dominant among 
them all a picture of the black dome of night, palpitant with 
quick-hearted stars. 

That the man is a painter the reader of his poems might guess, 
yet he seldom paints in his verses the ‘‘Other People’’ he sees 
in Irish bogs and woods and paints upon canvas so vividly you 
may not forget them. That he is a practical business man, 
Sir Horace Plunkett’s right hand in the Irish Agricultural Or- 
ganization Society, you would guess from his poems no more 
than from reading ‘‘The Oversoul’’ you would guess that Emer- 
son made $200,000. I failed to come across the little book 
through which ‘‘A. E.’’ made his first appeal as a poet, ‘‘ Home- 
ward: Songs by the Way,’’ obscurely published in Dublin in 
1894, until I picked up a damaged copy of its American reprint 
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at an after-Christmas sale in 1898. This I read but half under- 
standingly, admiring it for its music and for its fine phrasing 
and for well-caught bits of nature and human emotion. In the 
same year I read on its publication his second collection of 
verses, ‘‘The Earth Breath and Other Poems,’’ and found no 
deeper meaning or higher beauties there than in the earlier 
book. Then, in re-reading Mr. Yeats’ ‘‘A Visionary,’’ I came 
across quoted verses that seemed familiar, and looking into 
‘‘Homeward,’’ I found that love-song of dreamland entitled 
‘Parting’ and knew that ‘“‘A. E.”’ and ‘‘A Visionary’’ were 
one. I could now find more definite meaning in the poems and 
I now had an interest in the personality of the poems’ maker, 
which, however, did not make me hold the poems any dearer. 
From Mr. Yeats’ essay I learned ‘‘A. E.’’ was a painter. Other 
sides of this man of many parts I was to learn later. And thus 
it was I learned them. 

At Carrick-on-Shannon the twenty-odd labourers bound for 
the fair tumbled out of our third-class compartment, forbidden to 
more than twelve, that they had occupied for a half-hour’s run, 
and left four very crushed occupants to regain their tempers as 
best they could. One, a girl, made friendly by fellow suffering, 
looked over to the touzled dress of one of two Americans in the 
far corner and said to her, ‘‘So you’re there yet.’’ We three 
fell to conversation with great goodwill, and after a while I asked 
her, ‘‘Do you go to the plays of the Irish National Dramatic 
Company?’’ ‘‘That I do,”’ she replied. ‘‘The young man I am 
taking writes some of them. They’re rehearsing some plays to- 
night, one of ‘A. E.’s’ among them.”’ 

That night at Dublin we were conducted toa door by the side 
of a produce shop, which door we were told led to the hall where 
the company rehearsed. We knocked, and at last heard steps 
coming nearer and nearer. The door opened and revealed a 
young man in prosaic black suit and derby, with a candle in one 
hand and a property spear in the other. He conducted us down 
a narrow, draughty hallway, into a hall with wooden benches 
across, as rude as those in a bandstand of a backwoods country- 
fair in the States, and a slightly raised platform at the further 
end. One American caught her breath for she had seen just 
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this place in dream before. We were soon in eager conversation 
with young clerks and artisans that were now to work at in- 
terpreting plays out of Ireland’s heart with fervour and high 
aim. What talk it was with those young people, boys and 
girls all in their keen zest and great hope, though some were 
on the grayer side of thirty. Their high-souled enthusiasm car- 
ried through ‘‘Connal,’’ ‘‘The Racing Lug’’ and ‘Deirdre’ 
with real impressiveness. Of Mr. Cousins’ two plays one is 
realistic of North of Ireland shore life of to-day, and the other, 
**Connal,’’ like ‘‘A. E.’s’’ ‘‘Deirdre,’’ made out of the wars 
and loves and dreams of Ireland’s Heroic Age. 

Thus I came to know “A. E.”’ as playwright before having 
read his play. One of the actors, himself maker of verses and 
plays, gave me his copy of ‘‘Deirdre,’’ with cues marked. I had 
seen in the Irish papers notices of the play’s first performance, 
which had taken place the previous spring, and I had then 
written Mr. Russell to see if I could get a copy, but he had 
not then published it. Then he wrote me of the young poets 
I met this night in Dublin, and the names on the lips of the 
enthusiasts we talked to, were names Mr. Russell had written 
me of four months before. Here were they introducing me 
to his work as he had thus introduced me to theirs: ‘‘There 
are many poets here who write beautiful lyrics who are quite 
unknown out of Ireland because they never collected them from 
the pages of obscure magazines. . . I have seen many verses 
signed ‘J. O.,’ ‘Alice Milligan,’ ‘Ethna Carberry,’ ‘Ogham,’ 
‘Paul Cregan,’ which I enviously wish I could claim as my own. 

I think myself many of these unknown poets and poet- 
esses write verses which no living English writer could sur- 
pass.’’ The best of the verses of some of these and of others 
among his following Mr. Russell collected in ‘‘New Songs,”’ 
1904, which bore out much that he claimed for them. 

It was to six of these young poets he dedicated his last vol- 
ume of verse, ‘‘The Divine Vision,’’ as he had dedicated his 
two earlier volumes to poet-mystics ; ‘‘ Homeward’’ to Mr. Charles 
Weeks and ‘‘The Earth Breath’’ to Mr. Yeats. The young 
writers (for they were almost all writers as well as actors) we 
met this Saturday night in Dublin, one and all looked to “‘A. 
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E.’’ as leader, some of them looked to him as high-priest of their 
cult, as seer of that ancient type that combined as his functions 
the deliverance of religious dicta, prophesy and song. My 
thoughts went back to our own Concord of half a century ago, 
yet I wondered was Emerson’s fascination as compelling as this. 

It was in a commonplace looking editorial sanctum that I found 
‘“‘A. E.”’ on the following morning, at 22 Lincoln Place, to which 
he had descended from his office in the Irish Agricultural Organ- 
ization Society, to edit 7ke Homestead in its editor’s absence. I 
was to see him, in the hour I was to spend with him there, in 
many roles. First was that of one of the beginners of the Irish 
Literary Revival. He has himself given the credit to Mr. Standish 
James O’Grady for furnishing the initial stimulus to the move- 
ment in his ‘‘ Heroic Period’’ and ‘‘Cuculain and His Contempo- 
raries’’ of 1876 and 1880; but to ‘‘A. E.’’ and Mr. Yeats and Dr. 
Hyde also is due much of the credit. Mr. Russell said that 
when he came up to Dublin a boy from Lurgan there was no in- 
dependent thought in Dublin, but now he thought there was a 
good deal, and he and his fellows of the Hermetic Society, he 
took mild pride in believing, had had something to do with the 
change. Even then, as a boy, he could not read most English 
literature and so he took to reading the literature of the East, 
the Bhagavad-Gita and the Sufis. From his reading of these 
with other young men that somehow found each other out, came 
the Hermetic Society, at whose meetings everything mystic 
from the Upanishads to Thomas Taylor was discussed. From 
the study of the universal, he said, they came at last to the 
national, to the study of the ancient folk-lore and stories of their 
people, which had it not been for the Danes and Normans would 
have been shaped into literary form long before now, when, he 
said, they were only being so shaped. 

His disciples had told me the night before that ‘‘A. E.’’ had 
helped them much in the National Dramatic Company, painting 
scenery for them, designing costumes, and aiding in a hundred 
other ways. They had come to him, Mr. Russell now told me, 
the young people of the company, and had asked him to write 
them a play. He sat down and wrote out ‘‘Deirdre’’ in six 
hours. ‘‘Of course, I was very familiar with the story and I 
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had thought of its dramatic effectiveness, but I knew nothing of 
the stage and I was very much surprised it went so well.”’ 
That it went well, I, who had seen it but the night before, could 
testify, but that rehearsal could give but a suggestion of the 
beautiful stage pictures it presents when played in costume of 
the Heroic Age. Despite its intensely dramatic situations it is 
essentially a decorative, rather than a dramatic play, and its 
exalted prose is seldom true dramatic speech. But you carry 
from it the memory of beautiful pictures, and a feeling that 
something noble has passed your way, to enter into and become 
a part of you. 

As we were talking of the ‘‘movement,’’ in came a young 
Roscommon landlord and with him another of its phases and my 
discovery of Mr. Russell, man of business, organizer of the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society. The talk was now of the 
erection of a hall, and Mr. Russell seemed as familiar with 
stone and lime and sand as with mysticism and poetry, which 
we had talked of, and painting, which we were to be talking of 
in a few minutes, when Mr. J. B. Yeats, Jr., called to talk over 
an exhibition of his pictures to be held in Dublin the following 
week. A few days later I was reading Mr. Russell’s review of 
Mr. Yeats’ pictures, but before I left 22 Lincoln Place I hada 
mental picture of ‘‘art-critic’’ added to the already long list of 
titles after ‘‘A. E.’s’’ name, and I had still another evidence of 
his impressiveness. Mr. J. B. Yeats, Sr., his son said, would 
be around for Mr. Russell to sit for him next morning, in order 
to get on with the two orders he had of portraits of the mystic, 
one of them from an admirer in America. ‘‘It is most extraor- 
dinary,’’ said Mr. Russell, and so it was. I suppose some de- 
vout mystic of us wanted the picture of this master of occultism 
among his household gods. It was pleasant on leaving him to 
go away with his laugh ringing in my ears as a surety that the 
high seriousness with which some of his admirers take him, has 
not dulled his sense of humour. 

Eight o’clock the next evening saw us in the eminently Phil- 
istine suburban street where is the little house of conventional 
exterior that shelters the high dreams of ‘‘the Irish Emerson.”’ 
Once entered, his embodied visions attract you from all four 
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walls of the study. Piles of them in corners make you wonder 
is Mrs. Russell a saint. The pictures are of Irish landscape; 
of ‘‘the Other People; ’’ of heroes and heroines of Ireland’s pre- 
historic days; of souls that have yet to be born; of souls that 
have passed through incarnation after incarnation never to rise 
above an animal existence; of souls whose every rebirth has 
taken them to higher spirituality, and that now wait to pass 
along the ‘‘path of liberation’’ into that immortality from which 
they shall never be born again. These visions have come to 
him, as the visions whose presence he records in his poetry, in 
all places — as he left the office and looked down the sun-gilded 
streets at close of day, as he wandered in the mountains under 
the stars with peasants who had “‘second sight,’’ as he talked 
with his fellow Hermetists in meeting-rooms in back streets 
whose shabby interiors grew rosy gloom as the talk turned to 
mysteries. 

To us Mr. Russell talked much, talked kindly of all men, 
talked well of many things, said startling things of society and 
art and poetry so gently that you did not think until afterwards 
that in another you would hold them gages of combat. I can 
hear him yet as I sat and tried at the same time to listen to him 
and to look at his flaming-hearted spirits with luminous angel 
wing and flashing halos enveloped in an atmosphere in which 
‘The peacock twilight rays aloft its plumes and blooms of shad- 
owy fire’’-—I can hear him saying, ‘‘You can’t read Shake- 
spere, can you?’’ As I thought over this question later I under- 
stood. Then I was too far rapt by the picture to wonder at 
it greatly. Later came to mind Emerson’s declaration that 
Homer, Milton and Shakespeare ‘‘do not fully content us,’’ that 
the ‘‘heavenly bread’’ is to be found in Zoroaster, Plato, St. 
John and Menu. Both Emerson and Mr. Russeli fail to use art 
as the standard. To the mystic, to whom this world is not 
reality, what appeal may have its seeming truth and shows as 
compared to the certain truth of the idealists and the beauties 
of the eternal life? The deep human knowledge, the great 
pageants of Shakespeare’s Kings and Queens, are but ‘“‘glories 
of our blood and state—shadows not substantial things.’’ 

Mr. Russell talked very simply of his pictures, of how their 
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subjects came to him, and of his enjoyment in thus recording 
them. He does not consider himself a painter, but he thinks 
there was the making of a painter in him had he had instruction 
in his earlier years. 

This attitude towards his various powers as well as the atti- 
tude towards him of ardent young countrymen of his, came out 
in a story he told us of a boy that he found waiting for him one 
night at a street corner near his home. The boy timidly asked 
him was he not Mr. Russell, and then walked silently by his 
side until the house was reached. They entered and the boy 
mustered up courage to say he had waited for him two hours at 
the head of the street. ‘‘A. E.’’ had been waiting for the boy 
to say what brought him, but he was obliged to encourage the 
boy before he would out with it. Said ‘fA. E.,’’ ‘“You came 
here to talk with me. You must be interested in one of the 
three interests I have given much time to. Is it economics?”’ 
**No,’’ replied the boy, indignantly. ‘‘Is it mysticism?’’ con- 
tinued ‘‘A. E.’”’ ‘‘No,’’ cried the boy, almost angry at such an 
interest being attributed to him. ‘“‘It must be literary art 
then.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said the boy, with a sigh, his haven reached 
at last. ‘‘A. E.’’ soon found the boy an exquisite who thought 
the literary movement was becoming vulgarized by so many peo- 
ple becoming interested in it. Finally the boy turned ques- 
tioner and found that ‘‘A. E.’’ was seeking the Absolute. Hav- 
ing found this out he again sighed, this time regretfully, and 
said decidedly that ‘‘A. E.’’ could not be his Messiah, as he 
abhorred the Absolute above everything else. He was infected 
with Pater’s Relative, said Mr. Russell, ‘‘which has fallen like 
a blight on all English literature.’’ So the boy —he was not yet 
twenty-one — went out into the night with, I suppose, another 
of his idols fallen. 

As this boy came to “‘A. E,.’’ so come scores of others, and 
most of those that have real troubles go away comforted, to re- 
turn for advice and counsel and friendship, as their need is. 
This I knew before I met ‘‘A. E.,’’ and his kindness I felt anda 
certain magnetism ; but the qualities that make him leader of men, 
and hierophant to his personal following, do not lie on the sur- 
face to be quickly distinguished by every comer. Neither, we 
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are told, did Emerson’s, who was leader of men and hierophant. 
I thought often of ‘‘A. E.’s’’ pictures as I looked at Watts’ 
in the Tate Gallery over in London and I have thought more 
often of them since I have come to know haloed Rosicrucian 
drawings and strange symbols in such books as our own Wissa- 
hickon mystics, Kelpuis and his brethren, brought with them 
to ‘‘The Woman in the Wilderness’ from Germany late in the 
seventeenth century. How notable the impression of Mr. Rus- 
sell’s paintings and visions upon two Irish writers the English 
speaking world reads to-day, may be learned from their exploita- 
tion in Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s ‘‘The Old Knowledge,’’ whose 
Owen Conroy owes being to ‘‘A. E.’’ and his pictures, and 
from Mr. George Moore's ‘‘Evelyn Innes’’ (revised edition), 
whose Ulick Dean has his appearance and his power of seeing 
visions. 

As the evening wore on, Mr. Russell picked up a manuscript 
collection of poems —that we were to have two years later as 
“The Divine Vision’’—and read us several. Most distinctly of 
these I remember ‘‘Reconciliation,’’ which he chanted most lov- 
ingly of all he read. It is a poem I do not pretend to understand 
in detail, but I do feel its drift, and I can never read out its 
stately music, or even read it silently, without hearing his sonor- 
ous chanting. Many of his poems are like this poem in that 
you must content yourself with their general drift and not insist 
on understanding their every phrase. I suppose to the initiated 
mystic they are more than presentations of emotions that need 
not be translated into terms of thought for their desired effect. 

To Mr. Russell, poetry is a high and holy thing; like Spen- 
cer he believes it the fruit of a ‘‘certain enthousiasmos and ce- 
lestial inspiration:’’ it is his religion that Mr. Russell is cele- 
brating in his verses, many of which are in a sense hymns to the 
Universal Spirit, and all of which are informed by such sincerity 
that you do not wonder that his followers make them their gen- 
eral gospel. In his own words: ‘‘The spirit in man is not the 
product of nature, but antecedes nature, and is above it as sov- 
ereign, being of the same essence of that spirit which breathed 
on the face of the waters and whose song, flowing from the silence 
as an incantation, summoned the stars into being out of chaos. 
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To regain that spiritual consciousness with its untrammelled ec- 
stasy is the hope of every mystic. That ecstasy is the poetic 
passion. . . . The act that is inspired by the Holy Breath 
must needs speak of things which have no sensuous existence, of 
hopes all unearthly, and fires of which the colours of day are only 
shadows.”’ 

Seventeen of ‘‘A. E.’s’’ one hundred and sixty poems are def- 
initely declarations of belief, but declarations so personal, so un- 
dogmatic that you would hardly write him down a didactic poet 
at first reading. ‘‘A New Theme’’ tells of his desertion of sub- 
jects ‘“‘that win the easy praise,’’ of his venturing ‘‘in the un- 
trodden woods To carve the future ways.’’ Here he acknowl- 
edges that the things he has to tell are ‘‘shadowy,’’ that his 
breath in ‘‘the magic horn’’ can make but feeble murmurs. In 
the prologue to ‘‘The Divine Vision’’ he states the conditions 
of his inspiration: 

When twilight over the mountains fluttered 
And night with its starry millions came, 


I too had dreams: the songs I have uttered 
Came from this heart that was touched by the flame, 


— that is the flame of his being that, ‘‘mad for the night and the 
deep unknown,”’ leaps back to the ‘‘unphenomenal’’ world whence 
his spirit came and blends his spirit into one with the Universal 
Spirit. . This same union through the soul’s flame ‘‘A. E.’’ pre- 
sents in his pictures, and in his prologue to the ‘‘The Divine 
Vision’’ he writes that he wishes to give his reader 


To see one elemental pain 
One light of everlasting joy. 


This elemental pain, as I take it, is the pain of the soul shut up 
in its robe of clay in this phyiscal, phenomenal world, and so 
shut off from the spiritual world, the world of the unphenomenal 
or unknowable. The ‘“‘everlasting joy’’ I take to be the cer- 
tainty of eventual union with the Universal Spirit in the unphe- 
nomenal world, a union and a joy anticipated in the occasional 
temporary absorptions of the soul into the Universal Spirit in 
moments that Emerson experienced as ‘‘Revelation’’ and Plot- 
inus as ecstasy. 
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“‘A. E.’s’’ friend, Mr. Charles Johnston, records the two young 
Irishmen’s joint attempts to attain ecstasy when he writes of 
those days when ‘‘we lay on our backs in the grass, and, looking 
up into the blue, tried to think ourselves into that new world 
which we had suddenly discussed ourselves to inhabit.’’ Do not 
think this ecstasy too rare and wonderful a thing. To Plotinus 
it meant an utter blotting out of self, a rapture of peace, and to 
Mr. Russell it frequently means that he is entirely ‘‘heart-ridden 
from the outer things,’’ but I suspect it means sometimes mere 
lift of the heart through lungs full of fresh air, or through green 
fields for tired eyes, or through mountain air for worn nerves, or 
through skies thick-sown with stars for the vexed spirit. 

The typical poem of ‘‘A. E.’’ is that in which the sight of 
beautiful things of this phenomenal world in which we live lifts 
his soul to participation in the Universal Spirit. It is most 
often through some beauty of the sky at sunset, when ‘‘ Withers 
once more the old blue flower of day,’’ as in ‘‘The Great Breath;’’ 
or at twilight, when ‘‘Dusk wraps the village in its dim caress,”’ 
as in ‘‘Dusk;”’ or at night, ‘‘when the yellow constellations shine 
with pale and tender glory In the blue-scented stillness,’’ as in 
“‘The Singing Silences;’’ or at sunrise, when there is fire on 
the altar of the hills,’’ as in dawn;— it is most often through 
some beauty of the sky at such times that he becomes one with 
the Universal Spirit in ‘‘the rapture of the fire,’’ that he is lost 
‘‘within the Mother’s being,’’ he would say; that the soul re- 
turns to the Oversoul, Emerson would say. There are ways by 
which the soul homes other than these — sometimes it is ‘“By 
the hand of a child I am led to the throne of the King,’’ but it 
is most often by way of beauties of the sky. Some reasons are 
not far to seek. From sunset to sunrise the poet is freest he 
may be from the treadmill of the ‘‘common daily ways,’’ and the 
high moods he tries to express are most easily symbolized by 
skiey images-massed clouds and sweeping lights of diamond, 
sapphire, amethyst; the still blue black of heaven thrilling with 
far stars; the purples of twilight horizons. In his use of these 
splendid symbols he is but following Proclus, who, as quoted by 
Emerson, says ‘‘The mighty heaven exhibits, in its transfigura- 
tion, clear images of the splendour of intellectual perceptions, 
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being moved in conjunction with the unapparent period of intel- 
lectual natures.’’ 

How important the symbol is to ‘‘A. E.’’—as important as 
it is to Emerson — may be gathered from ‘‘Symbolism,’’ which, 
read in the light of what I have quoted, needs, I hope, no further 
interpretation : 


Now when the giant in us wakes and broods, 
Filled with home-yearnings, drowsily he flings 
From his deep heart high dreams and mystic moods, 
Mixed with the memory of the loved earth things: 
Clothing the vast with a familiar face; 
Reaching his hand forth to greet the starry race. 


Wondrously near and clear the great warm fires 
Stare from the blue; so shows the cottage light 
To the field labourer whose heart desires 
The old folk by the nook, the welcome bright 
From the house-wife long parted from at dawn — 
So the star villages in God’s great depths withdrawn. 


Nearer to Thee, not by delusion led 

Though there no house fires burn nor bright eyes gaze: 
We rise, but by the symboi charioted, 

Through loved things rising up to Love’s own ways: 
By these the soul unto the vast has wings 
And sets the seal celestial on all mortal things. 


In this poem is the proof of how intimately ‘‘A. E.’’ could 
write of the sweet things of earth did he so choose. But he 
does not so choose, except rarely, and sometimes he leaves out 
the statement of beautiful material things by which he customa- 
rily bids farewell to earth in his aspiration to spiritual things, 
and writes only of unearthly things — as of some girl that he, an 
Irishman living in the Dublin of to-day, loves in the Babylon of 
three thousand years ago, to the annihilation of space and time. 
This is written in the very spirit of Emerson’s declaration that 
‘Before the revelation of the soul, Time, Space and Nature 
shrink away.’’ Need I quote further to show that ‘“‘A. E.,”’ 
like Emerson, holds that the true poet is he who “‘gives men 
glimpses of the law of the Universe; shows them the circum- 
stance as illusion; shows that Nature is only a language to ex- 
press the laws, which are grand and beautiful; and lets them, 
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by his songs, into some of the realities.’’ Emerson yearns that 
‘the old forgotten splendours of the Universe should glow again 
for us;’’ and ‘‘A. E.’’ believes that we at times attain ‘‘the ances- 
tral Self,’’ his restless ploughman, ‘‘walking through the wood- 
land’s purple’ under ‘‘the diamond night,’’ ‘‘Deep beneath his 
rustic habit finds himself a King.’’ 

**A. E.’s’’ poems on death are little different from those in 
which he celebrates the soul’s absorption into the Universal 
Spirit, since death means to him only a longer absorption into 
the Universal Spirit or sometimes such absorption forever. In 
the event of this last, he in some moods sees “‘Life and joy for- 
ever vanish as a tale is told, lost within the Mother’s Being,’’ 
or no sense of individuality preserved after death among those 
‘‘High souls,’’ that, 


Absorbed from grief and sin, 
Leaning from out ancestral spheres, 
Beckon the wounded spirit in. 


So sustained is the habitual altitude of Mr. Russell’s thought, 
so preoccupied his mind with spiritual things that the human 
reader must feel lonely at times, must feel the regions of the 
poet’s thought alien to him. At such times it is a positive re- 
lief to find the poet yearning for the concrete sweet things of 
earth. It is perhaps only in ‘‘Weariness’’ that Mr. Russell’s 
high mood does fail, but I rejoice when that failure makes him 
acknowledge: 


Fade the heaven-assailing moods: 
Slave to petty tastes I pine 

For the quiet of the woods, 
And the sunlight seems divine. 


And I yearn to lay my head 

Where the grass is green and sweet; 
Mother, all the dreams are fled 

From the tired child at thy feet. 


It is love, love of country, love of countryside, and love of 
woman that he writes of when he does write of ‘‘loved earth 
things.’’ ‘‘A Woman’s Voice,’’ and ‘‘Forgiveness’’ are poems 
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so simple that none may misunderstand; they have the human 
call, so rare in “‘A. E.,’’ but it is not strong human call. Of 
such love-songs he has written but few — poems out of the peace 
and not out of the passion of love; of passion other than spiritual 
ecstasy and rapt delight in nature there is none in his verse. 
Although he has been given ‘‘a ruby flaming heart,’’ he has been 
given also ‘‘a pure cold spirit.’’ Only about a fourth of his poems 
have the human note dominant, and even when it is so dominant, 
as when he writes of his country, he is very seldom content to 
rest with a description of the beauty of place or legend; the 
beautiful place must be threshold to the Other World, as ‘‘The 
Gates of Dreamland,’’ which he finds at the end of ‘‘the lonely 
road through bogland to the lake Carrowmore,’’ Carrowmore, 
the great cemetery of the dead of prehistoric Ireland under 
Knocknarea near Sligo; or the legend must be symbol of some 
mystic belief — ‘‘Connla’s Well’’ is a Celtic equivalent of the 
‘First Fountain of Mysticism.”’ 

He can draw starkly, when he will, a picture of bare Irish 
landscape: 


Still rests the heavy share on the dark soil: 
Upon the black mould thick the dew-damp lies: 
The horse waits patient: from his lowly toil 
The plough-boy to the morning lifts his eyes. 
The unbudding hedgerows dark against day’s fires 
Glitter with gold-lit crystals: on the rim 
Over the unregarding city’s spires 
The lonely beauty shines alone for him. 


“In Connerama’’ and ‘‘An Irish Face,’’ poems with earthly 
titles, you expect only things earthly, but in these two, he uses 
the picture of the concrete only as the symbol of the universal. 
The reason Mr. Russell must take you to the supernatural in these 
poems is because he sees spirits everywhere he goes in Ireland. 
‘*Never a poet,’’ he writes, ‘‘has lain on our hillsides but gentle, 
stately figures, with hearts shining like the sun, move through 
his dreams, over radiant graves, in an enchanted world of their 
own.’’ Start ‘‘The Memory of Earth’’ and you think you are to 
read one of the many fine poems of twilight in our literature, but 
the fourth line undeceives you: 
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In the wet dusk silver sweet, 
Down the violet scented ways, 
As I moved with quiet feet 
I was met by mighty days. 


On the hedge the hanging dew 
Glassed the eve and stars and skies; 
While I gazed a madness grew 
Into thundered battle cries. 


Where the hawthorn glimmered white, 
Flashed the spear and fell the stroke — 
Ah, what faces pale and bright 
Where the dazzling battle broke! 


There a hero-hearted queen 
With young beauty lit the van. 
Gone! the darkness flowed between 
All the ancient wars of man. 


While I paced the valley’s gloom 
Where the rabbits pattered near, 
Shone a temple and a tomb 
With the legend carven clear: 


“Time put by a myriad fates 
That her day might dawn in glory; 
Death made wide a million gates 
So to close her tragic story.” 


And so it is in ‘‘A. E.’s’’ score and more poems that are sug- 
gested by Irish places and Irish legends and Irish loves. Never 
an Irish exile but will have a dear home place before him by 
such lines as 


The Greyhound River windeth through a loneliness so deep 
Scarce a wild fowl shakes the quiet that the purple boglands keep; 


and a story of the home place brought before him by such lines as 


Tarry thou yet, late lingerer in the twilight’s glory; 

Gay are the hills with song: earth’s faéry children leave 

More dim abodes to roam the primrose-scented eve, 

Opening their glimmering lips to breathe some wondrous story ; 


and a girl of the home place brought before him by such lines as 


Dusk, a pearl-grey river, o’er 
Hill and vale puts out the day — 
What do you wonder at, asthore, 
What’s away in yonder grey? 
II 
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but all these poems of which these lines are the fine onsets lead 
past ‘‘the dim stars’’ and ‘‘Unto the Light of Lights.’’ 

A man that believes his spirit is one with the Universal Spirit 
cannot but be an optimist if he believes that Spirit is the Spirit 
of Good, and that a Platonist must believe. Yet ‘‘A. E.’’ so 
longs to be rapt into everlasting union with the Universal Spirit 
that he tires of the earth, where that union is interrupted by the 
necessities of daily life. The faeries call to him and he would 
away — 

Come away, the red lips whisper, all the world is weary now; 
Tis the twilight of the ages and its time to quit the plough. 


Oh, the very sunlight’s weary ere it lightens up the dew, 
And its gold is changed and faded before it falls to you. 


But it is not always twilight to him, and there are many blither 
moods. Over against these lines you may put, ‘‘I always dwell 
with morning in my heart’’ and ‘‘Oh, but life is sweet, is 
sweet.’’ Earth is not an unhappy place, but he sighs some- 
times for the happiness unalloyed of heaven. 

When we come to consider the technique of Mr. Russell’s art 
we find him anything but Emersonian. Mr. Russell has, in 
general, command of form, melody, harmony, distinction. Who 
reads carefully will remember many fine lines; who reads only 
once will be as one lost in sunfilled fog like that of ‘‘A. E.’s’’ 
own Irish mountains; but he should be patient, he should wait 
and look again and again, and finally he will see, even if earth 
be still dimmed with fogbanks, much of the heavens, free of fog, 
and radiant with cold white light. ‘‘Forest glooms Rumour- 
ous of old romance’’ and ‘‘But joy as an Arctic sun went down’”’ 
are the kind of lines rarest in his verse; more characteristic are, 
‘*Hearts like cloisters dim and grey,’’ “‘the great star swings 
Along the sapphire dome.’’ ‘‘The Angel childhood of the 
earth,’’ ‘‘Glint the bubble planets tossing in the dead black sea 
of night,’’ ‘‘The old enchantment lingers in the honey heart of 
earth.’’ There are comparatively few ‘‘purple patches’’ in Mr. 
Russell’s poetry, for the reason that each poem depends for its 
chief appeal on one mood or thought or dream immanent in it 
rather than on any fine phrasing. The effort to catch the mean- 
ing of the verse — seldom apparent at first glance — prevents the 
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noting of as many purple lines as there are. Nor when noted are 
such lines readily memorable since they are apt to lack association 
with known and loved things to bring them back to the reader. 
And again the poems are very short, intimations, suggestions 
rather than expressions —and their intangible themes are often 
much alike, and poem becomes confused with poem in the 
memory. 

It may be that to those to whom the Other World is very in- 
stant, as it is to many Irishmen, or to those that go about daily 
preparing for the world beyond the grave, as did our Puritan an- 
cestors of the seventeenth century, these poems of Mr. Russell’s 
speak familiar language, as they of a certainty do to the mystic; 
but to the many modern art lovers who hold to Pater’s ‘‘New 
Cyrenaicism’’—as Mr. Russell would say ‘‘those under the 
blight of the Relative’’— as well as to the man in the street 
their language is new and difficult to understand. But the poems 
have found their audience — there is no doubt about that — and 
they are regarded as oracular by hundreds. This is the more 
curious in that there is so little personality in them, surprisingly 
little when one knows how strong is the personality of the man 
that made them. But this lack of personality follows naturally 
on the mystic’s creed—he must put into his writings chiefly 
his relation with God, for all other relations are as nothing to 
that, and if he attain his desire he is rapt away from himself and 
his fellows into oneness with God. 

Quality, a very definite quality, these verses of Mr. Russell 
have, but it is an almost unchanging sameness of quality; al- 
most all his verses, as I have said, have the same theme. So 
there is a monotony about them, and their reader is apt to cry 
out that mysticism is inimical to art. It may well be that this 
unswerving following of one theme is of definite purpose, that 
Mr. Russell feels that he as Irishman and mystic has a mission, 
as indeed Mr. Charles Johnston owns. Speaking of Irishmen he 
says, ‘‘We live in the invisible world. If I rightly understand 
it in our destiny it is this: To restore to other men the sense 
of that invisible — that world of our immutability — as of old our 
race went forth carrying the Galilean Evangel. We shall first 
learn and then teach, that not with wealth can the soul of man 
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be satisfied; that our enduring interest is not here but there, in 
the unseen, the immortal, for whose purposes exist all the visi- 
ble beauties of the world. If this be our mission and our pur- 
pose, well may our fair mysterious land deserve her name: Inis 
Fail, the Isle of Destiny.’’ Very like Emerson this, too, but 
very Irish. Let us not forget that Berkeley and Scotus Erigena 
were Irishmen. 

I do not wish to overemphasize the influence of Emerson on 
‘‘A. E.,”’ and indeed it is no greater than Emerson’s influence 
over M. Maeterlinck. I believe Emerson was as much guide as 
master, that he pointed ‘‘A. E.’’ the way to the mystics. I 
might dwell on the resemblance between thoughts common 
to the two much more than I have —there are even lines of 
the younger man’s that show the influence of lines of the 
elder. But that is not my object. I wish to point out that 
Puritanism in Ireland has flowered up into the mystic poetry of 
“A. E.,”’ into poetry of that strange quality, cold ecstasy, as 
Puritanism in America has flowered up into the mystic poetry 
of Emerson, poetry of cold ecstasy. In England, so far as I 
know, Puritanism, that has given us so great a poet as Milton, 
has never so flowered. Crashaw was born of a Puritan father, 
but it was through the Old Faith his greatest inspiration came, 
and his ecstasy, as that of his present day disciple, Mr. Francis 
Thompson, is warm ecstasy, not cold like that of the two Puri- 
tan poets. Henry More, Platonist and seer of visions, never 
attained ecstasy in his poetry. It may be that it required trans- 
plantation of Englishmen into Ireland and into America to bring 
about this phenomenon. Nor is it the only quality these two 
earliest bodies of English colonists, alike developed. But it is 
more than dangerous to dogmatize where so many races went 
to the making of a people as went to the making of Anglo-Irish- 
men and Americans. 

How different are the types of Anglo-Irish I could not but 
ponder as we left ‘‘A. E.’s’’ home and went out into the chill 
rain of that August night. To the right hand, as we came out 
with ‘‘A. E.’s’’ disciples, they pointed out Maud Gonne’s house. 
Irish Joan of Arc they call her, leader of men whom men wor- 
ship at first sight; most exciting of Ireland’s mob orators, all 
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proclaim her, a very Pytho whose prophesies stir unrest and tu- 
mult! And here next door the Quietist, the man of dreams 
and visions, to whom all the war of the world is of as little mo- 
ment as all other unrealities since here in this world he has be- 
gun already the real, the spiritual life. Both are types that have 
been as long as Ireland has been; both Pytho and priest were 
among the high order of druid and druidess of old time; agitator 
and reconciler, by Mr. Russell’s belief, might well be reincar- 
nations of the wise women and wise men of prehistoric days. 
To the world Mrs. McBride is more representative of Ireland 
than Mr. Russell, but he is just as truly a symbol of Ireland as 
she: to those who know Irish history the thought of her quiet 
monasteries of the seventh century whence she sent out teachers 
to all of Europe is as recurrent as her political agitation of the 
nineteenth, and to those who know her countryside the memories 
of soft sunny rains and moonlit evenings are as lingering as those 
of black angry days and wild blind nights. Her very colors, 
her greys and greens and purples, proclaim her peace. It is of 
this peace and of the greater peace of that unphenomenal or 
spiritual world, that lies nearer to Ireland than to any western 
land, that Mr. Russell is interpreter. 

You may think of Mr. Russell as you will, as organizer of the 
Irish Agricultural Organization Society, as stimulator of the 
Irish Literary Revival, as economist, playwright, poet, painter, 
preacher, but always as you put by his books you will think of 
him as mystic, as stargazer, wandering, as he so often tells us in 
his poems, on the mountains by night, with his eyes keener with 
wonder at the skies than ever shepherd’s under the Star of Beth- 
lehem; you will see him, the human atom, on the bare Dublin 
mountains, thrilling as he watches the sweep of world beyond 
world; and yet atom that he is, the possessor of it all — you will 
think of him as stargazer whose ‘‘spirit rolls into the vast of 
God.”’ 

CorRNELIUS WEYGANDT. 


The University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
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THREE LOST ARTS 


I had been dealing with some interest in ancient Greek ideas 
and ideals, and it occurred to me that I would at some time dis- 
cuss what seemed to me the modern loss of certain arts of life. 
I did not, and do not, however, mean to array myself on the side 
of ancient life as against modern; I have not got to the point of 
being a /audator temporis acti to that extent yet. I wish only to 
recall these certain ideas and ideals, and to enquire how far we 
have lost them, and to what extent they are real losses. Even 
if we have lost some ancient ideals or arts of life, it may be that 
we have replaced them with others as good, or perhaps better. 

The first of the so-called lost arts of life I shall call the art of 
leisure. The ancients said that life is lived in the leisure that 
follows labour. There are two questions that interest us in con- 
nection with this saying: First, what did they mean by it? 
Second, what truth is there in it? I shall consider them both 
indiscriminately. To begin with, what is meant by labour? 
Life is lived not in the drudgery of labour, but in the leisure 
that follows labour. Labour, I should say, is defined or deter- 
mined for us, and imposed upon us, by our actual and natural 
necessities. There is perhaps not one of us here whose daily 
business or occupation is not in great, if not chief, measure im- 
posed upon him by the necessity of making a living. It is not 
an evil that labour is imposed upon us as a necessity, that a large 
part of our time is spent in labour as such. Indeed, by putting 
the emphasis in the right place the saying we are discussing 
may be made to affirm the necessity of this. 

Life is lived in the leisure that follows /adour; labour, then, is 
a necessary pre-condition of life. Is it not so? Are not the 
proper activities of our lower and purely natural life the neces- 
sary antecedents of our higher spiritual life, however we may 
understand or define this latter? That is not first which is spir- 
itual but that which is natural —and afterward that which is 
spiritual. Is it a blessing, and not rather a curse, to have been 
relieved from all thought and care and toil for the common ma- 
terial life? And are not men, through need of the conditions of 
the higher living, often forced to undertake and go about the 
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activities of the lower as though it were a material necessity to 
them? It is in no depreciation then of labour, and labour as 
such, as toil for our bodily and earthly necessities and comforts 
and decencies, that it is asserted that life, in its truest sense, is 
not lived in the exercise of labour. It is rather asserted that 
nature’s Jaw that we shall eat our bread in the sweat of our brow 
is by no means abrogated by the higher law that man shall not 
live by bread alone. 

We shall have been prepared for the discussion further of an 
ambiguity in the use of the word /fo//ows — the leisure that fol- 
lows labour — as though we are to labour only, as long as we are 
at labour, and postpone our living until we shall be at leisure for 
it. This is even sometimes pushed to the extreme of supposing 
that we may spend the best part of our life in mere labour, with 
the expectation of earning and reserving for the last a period of 
leisure in which we may begin to live. The sin of postpone- 
ment, with regard to that most essential matter of living, can- 
not have been too vividly or too seriously impressed upon us. 
The following in order of logical or practical sequence cannot 
but for us involve something of temporal sequence, or of time, 
but the time involved must not signify a separation or divorce 
between the activities respectively of labour and of life. It is 
vitally necessary to prove that it need not do so, and actually 
and at its best does not. 

We need then to prove that the leisure in which life is lived 
may and properly does follow zz and not necessarily after the 
labour that precedes and earns it. In order to do this, let us re- 
member that there is a double meaning and a double need in 
labour. The one is direct and the other reflex. One has refer- 
ence to the thing done, the other to the doer. The ancients made 
much of this distinction. For example, in any form of business, 
which of course comes under the head of labour, acts are actually 
and continually being performed which illustrate the difference 
between what they called décavov rpdrrev and dxalws mpdrrey, 
that is to say, rightness in the act and rightness in the man. 
A wise — worldly-wise —dealer will be honest in his deal- 
ings, quite independently of the question of honesty in himself. 
Without doubt there is often the extreme of considering nothing 
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but the business itself, its immediate or permanent efficiency 
and success. It will require no little leisure from mere business 
to render full consideration to certain other things besides — the 
claims, for example, of honesty for its own sake and not merely 
as a maxim of good business; the importance of honesty in one’s 
self and not alone in one’s business; the claims that others have 
upon our honesty and fairness in dealing with them. The man 
who gives full weight to all such considerations as these has had 
leisure enough from mere labour to take into account the claim 
upon him of a universal law of righteousness; his own highest 
claim upon himself of personal integrity; the claims of all others 
upon him for fair and just, not to say kind or charitable, deal- 
ing. That is no little in itself, but there is possibility of leisure, 
even zz business, for much more than that. And that kind of 
leisure comes by habit to take practically no time at all. It 
comes to pervade and encompass all his most busy life of natural 
and material activities with the breath and sense of another kind 
of living from that which his head and his hands are visibly en- 
gaged in making. 

Or take the case of the man who is studying or practising a 
great profession like the law, and doing it as a form of the 
labour imposed upen him by all the necessities of his natural 
life. But suppose that, outside of and over above that, he is 
pursuing his profession as a noble science and art in itself; as 
a means of the highest and widest self-culture; and more than 
all as a means of living a life of service to his fellow men and a 
preparation for performing possible higher duty to his country. 
Such leisure from the mere business of the law is no detriment 
to that, and it creates and constitutes the sphere and atmosphere 
of a higher and truer living and life. We are quick enough to 
acquiesce in the principle that an institution like the Sabbath is 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath. It zs made for 
man, in the sense that it is a means and a necessity to develop- 
ment and exercise of his highest manhood. How slow we are to 
realize that business too, or labour, is made for man and not man 
for labour; that the man in the business is of infinitely more 
value and consequence than the business, and that the manhood 
is something outside of and above and beyond the labour. Leis- 
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ure enough from the labour to take in and make provision for 
this truth, is surely a demand of the time, if ever it was the de- 
mand of any time. 

I confess that it was not altogether the leisure z#, but also 
the leisure after labour about which I was thinking at the first. 
It was that a man should give some separate part of his time, 
his day, his life-— not merely to leisure but to the proper activ- 
ities or occupations of leisure. Now what are these? The man 
who has nothing with which to employ his leisure, in the best 
sense of that term, is no man, and the life he is living is no life, 
as we are talking now of these things. To the educated or cul- 
tured among us the answer to the proper objects and occupations 
of leisure might be: Where is all Truth — knowledge for know]- 
edge’s sake and not for mere use in business? Where is all Beauty 
—art for art’s sake, for love and admiration and not mere utility? 
Where is all Good or Goodness — time and service and sacrifice 
for others and for others’ sake, and not for mere trade or gain? 

But there is infinitely more use and more general or universal 
use for leisure than even all that, which might be out of the 
reach of many. One especial use of leisure I shall specify as 
the second of our lost arts. It is the science and art of what the 
ancients called friendship. We must remember that the greatest 
of Greek minds and one of the greatest of Latin have occupied 
themselves profoundly and immortally upon the subject of 
friendship. What in the deepest and largest sense is friend- 
ship? According to the Aristotelean — or Socratic — definition, 
a thing is primarily what it is for, it is defined by its 
end or final cause. There are several so-called ends of friend- 
ship, there is only one real end. Consequently there are 
several so-called forms, there is only one real form of friend- 
ship. Friendship, so-called, may exist for mutual pleasure, 
or it might exist for mutual profit, or there may be mixtures 
of these two motives. Anything of this sort is only friend- 
ship falsely so-called, spurious forms of it. True friendship is 
friendship for self or for selves —z. e¢., the other self, respect- 
ively. 

What then is friendship with one for one’s self? It is a 
mutual attraction, sympathy, and union in respect of those 
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things in which selfhood consists. There cannot be a friend- 
ship between bad men, because bad men are untrue to them- 
selves and their qualities are such as disintegrate and dis- 
unite. Their unions or affiliations can be only for mutual pleas- 
ure or profit, not for their respective selves. The moment they 
cease to contribute to the external end for which they exist, they 
cease to exist. But friendship for self, or the mutual selves, is 
durable or permanent. For what is selfhood or personality? 
Right reason and free will are the true constituents of person- 
ality. Through right reason we know things as they are; we 
are disposed toward them as we ought to be; we use them aright, 
and are in general right relations with them. That is Wisdom. 
Through the free will we control and dispose and habituate our- 
selves in accordance with wisdom or right reason. This is Virtue. 
Wisdom and Virtue are the conditions and constituents of per- 
sonality or of any real selfhood as the ground or basis of real 
friendship. Now individual or isolated personality is an impos- 
sibility; men are men only in relation and in association with 
men. The highest manhood is attainable only in mutual knowl- 
edge, mutual sympathy, mutual interchange, mutual interaction 
with the highest manhood, that is with the wise and the virtu- 
ous. The friend is our other self, another self in union and 
communion with it is possible for us to be or become our own 
self. It is impossible to become or to be one’s self by oneself. 
Friendship is the highest function and exercise of manhood or 
personality. Weare what we are constituted to be only in the 
most perfect possible relation and association with one another. 

Now do modern conditions consist with the possibility of any- 
thing like the ancient friendship among us? Do men nowadays 
have time or leisure for that kind of q¢iAéa or association even 
with their wives? Or do we all take wives for that at all? How 
often is the wife taken for herself (8vabrnv and not da 76 80 or 
51a Td YpHoipov, or a combination of the two)? And when she is 
chosen and loved for herself, how much of ourselves have we the 
leisure to give to herself? To what extent does friendship in 
actuality, or in actual exercise and activity, exist among us at 
all? Many of us have to each other the disposition of friends. 
But the disposition of friends is only potential friendship, not 
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actual. The difficulty is we have not the leisure for friendship, 
and the exercise or indulgence of it is come to be looked upon as 
wasting time. Perhaps it is wasting time, because the matter 
or material of intercommunication and exchange is lacking in us 
and therefore between us. We have not the mutual knowledge, 
the mutual sympathy and interest, and so the mutual mental, 
moral, and spiritual or personal interplay and interaction. 

Of course much of this is made up for by books and period- 
icals in these days. Our intercommunications and exchanges 
are made through print and we are in much more universal con- 
nection and communication with thought and feeling and life 
than we were before. There is no doubt great gain in many 
ways. But is it no loss to us that all life is so much more with 
us at second hand?—that it is so much less mind to mind, 
heart to heart, life to life, than it used to be? Our very sym- 
pathies, benevolences, charities are no longer so eye to eye, 
heart to heart, as it would seem they ought to be. They are 
systematised and organized and made more mechanical and less 
and less the immediate action and reaction of living hearts or 
personal selves. 

The third of the lost arts is involved in the two we have been 
considering. It is the art of /iving — in the higher sense of the 
quotation with which we began: Life is lived in the leisure 
that follows labour. Assuredly that living of life, or the living 
of that life, requires leisure from the exacting and absorbing 
functions and activities of our lower selves, the attending to the 
necessities, comforts, and indulgences of the mere material life; 
leisure for the cultivation and exercise and gratification of the 
faculties and powers and parts in which the ancients were not 
wrong in saying that our true selfhood and therefore our real 
life consists. Life requires not only this appeal from our con- 
fessedly lower and more animal and earthly selves to our larger, 
more universal and real selves, but quite as manifestly leisure, 
and the habitual power of leisure, from ourselves altogether, 
leisure for other things and other persons, in and for themselves: 
Truth, Beauty, Goodness, each, as we have said, for its own 
sake, for the claim that each has upon mind, heart, will, life, 
upon its own account and independently of profit to ourselves. 
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But the True, Beautiful, and Good are themselves after all, if 
not abstract yet impersonal things, and life is essentially personal, 
even as we ourselves are essentially persons. Therefore it is 
that the ancients made so much of friendship, not only for it- 
self but as the highest activity and actuality whether of life as 
the function of personality or of personality itself as the subject 
of life. ®zdAéa, love, not only of friend for friend, but of husband 
for wife, father for son, man for man in all the natural relations 
and associations of life —and love not for pleasure or profit but 
for self — the other self, not only as that which in itself has the 
most real claim upon us, but as that in ofhering or losing our- 
selves in which we most truly realize or find ourselves. Aris- 
totle finds the most complete évépyeca tis uyis, in which again 
he finds personal perfection and happiness, in the interchange of 
real friendship. Christianity finds the highest activity of life 
in the highest exercise of love. We need not discuss the prac- 
tical difference in the point of view; it is pleasant to recognize 
the identity. 

We see how the three arts we are considering are essential to 
and run into one another. I have not made more of them than 
is made in ancient thought and life. I do not know that I have 
overstated the danger to which each is exposed under modern 
conditions. 

WILLIAM PoRCHER BuUBosE. 


The University of the South. 
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ROBERT E, LEE AND THE NATION 


The One Hundredth Anniversary of the birth of General 
Robert E. Lee was celebrated on January 19, 1907, at many 
places over the country. Of the notable speeches made on this 
occasion well-nigh everywhere, the commemorative address of 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams, of Massachusetts, at Washington 
and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia, where Lee died and lies 
buried, and the letter of the President of the United States to the 
Committee of Arrangement for the celebration at the Nation’s 
Capital in the City of Washington, may be specially singled out 
for the spirit and the significance of their utterance. That we 
have a common country reunited and that we are a single people 
animated at our best by the same ideals and aspirations, no 
reader of these utterances can doubt. Particularly is it char- 
acteristic that the President of the Nation should be one of those 
to point the lesson of Lee’s life and character to American man- 
hood, North and South. It is a tribute to the greatness of soul 
of the one of whom it is said as of the largeness of mind of him 
by whom it is spoken. 

It may not be generally known that, upon the opening of The 
University of the South in 1868, with one consent General Lee 
was invited to be the head of the new institution. It was en- 
tirely characteristic of the leader of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia that, in a letter in the University’s possession, while ex- 
pressing the wish and hope of the fullest realization of the plans 
of the founders of The University of the South, he should de- 
cline to leave the institution and the community with which he 
had already cast his lot. 

It is the privilege of THE SEWANEE REVIEW, with the consent 
of the President, and through the courtesy of his Secretary, Mr. 
Wm. Loeb, Jr., who has given an authentic copy, to reproduce 
here this Letter of the President of our country. I have taken 
the liberty to entitle it: ‘‘Robert E. Lee and the Nation.”’ 

THE Epiror. 
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THE WuiteE House, 
Wasuincton, January 16, 1907. 





To the Hon. Hivary A. HERBERT, Chairman, CHIEF JUSTICE 
SETH SHEPHERD, PRESIDENT EDWIN ALDERMAN, JUDGE 
CHARLES B. Howry, GENERAL Marcus J. Wricut, Mr. 
Wititiam A. Gorpon, Mr. Tuomas NELSON PAGE, MR. 
JosepH WILMER, And others of the Committee of Arrange- 
ment for the Celebration of the Hundredth Anniversary of 
the Birth of General Robert E. Lee. 


GENTLEMEN—/J regret that it ts not in my power to be with 
you at your celebration. i join with you in honoring the life 
and career of that great soldier and high-minded citizen whose 
fame ts now a matter of pride to all our countrymen. Ter- 
rible tho the destruction of the Civil War was, awful tho tt 
was that such a conflict should occur between brothers, it is yet a 
matter for gratitude on the part of all Americans that thts, alone 
among contests of like magnitude, should have left to both sides 
as a priceless heritage the memory of the mighty men and the 
glorious deeds that the tron days brought forth. The courage 
and steadfast endurance, the lofty fealty to the right as it was 
given to cach man to see the right, whether he wore the gray or 
whether he wore the blue, now makes the memories of the valiant 
feats, alike of those who served under Grant and of those who 
served under Lee, precious to all good Americans. 

General Lee has left us the memory, not merely of his extra- 
ordinary skill as a General, his dauntless courage and high 
leadership in campaign and battle, but also of that serene great- 
ness of soul characteristic of those who most readily recognize the 
obligations of civic duty. Once the war was over he instantly 
undertook the task of healing and binding up the wounds of his 
countrymen, in the true spirit of those who feel malice toward 
none and charity toward all; in that spirit which from the 
throes of the Civil War brought forth the real and indissoluble 
Union of to-day. It was eminently fitting that this great man, 
this war-worn veteran of a mighty struggle, who, at its close, 
simply and quietly undertook his duty as a plain, everyday citi- 
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zen, bent only upon helping his people in the paths of peace and 
tranquillity, should turn his attention toward educational work ; 
toward bringing up in fit fashion the younger generation, the 
sons of those who had proved their faith by their endeavor in the 
herotc days. 

There is no need to dwell on General Lee's record as a soldier. 
The son of Light Horse Harry Lee, of the Revolution, he came 
naturally by his aptitude for arms and command. Hts campaigns 
put him in the foremost rank of the great captains of all time. 
But his signal valor and address in war are no more remarkable 
than the spirit in which he turned to the work of peace once the 
war was over. The circumstances were such that most men, even 
of high character, felt bitter and vindictive or deprest and spirit- 
less, but General Lee's heroic temper was not warped nor his great 
soul cast down. He stood that hardest of all strains, the strain 
of bearing himself well thru the gray evening of failure; and 
therefore out of what seemed failure he helped to build the won- 
derful and mighty triumph of our national life, in which all his 
countrymen, North and South, share. 

Immediately after the close of hostilittes he announced, with a 
clear-sightedness which at that time few indeed of any section 
possest, that the interests of the Southern States were the same as 
those of the United States; that the prosperity of the South would 
rise or fall with the welfare of the whole country; and that the 
duty of the citizens appeared too plain to admit of doubt. He 
urged that all should unite in honest effort to obliterate the effects 
of war and restore the blessings of peace; that they should re- 
main in the country, strive for harmony and good feeling, and 
devote their abilities to the interests of their people and the heal- 
ing of dissensions. To every one who applied to him this was the 
advice he gave. Altho absolutely without means, he refused all 
offers of pecuniary aid, and all positions of emolument, altho 
many such, ata high salary, were offered him. 

He declined to go abroad, saying that he sought only “a place to 
earn honest bread while engaged in some useful work.” This 
statement brought him the offer of the presidency of Washington 
College, a little institution in Lexington, Va., which had grown out 
of a modest foundation known as Liberty Hall Academy. Wash- 
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ington had endowed this Academy with one hundred shares of stock 
that had been given to him by the State of Virginia, which he had 
accepted only on condition that he might with them endow some 
educational institution. To the institution which Washington 
helped to found in such a spirit, Lee, in the same fine spirit, gave 
his services. He accepted the position of President at a salary of 
$7,500 a year, in order, as he stated, that he might do some good 
to the youth of the South. He applied himself to his new work 
with the same singleness of mind which he had shown tn leading 
the Army of Northern Virginia. All the time by word and deed 
he was striving for the restoration of real peace, of real harmony, 
never uttering a word of bitterness nor allowing a word of bitter- 
ness uttered in his presence to go unchecked. From the close of 
the war to the time of his death all his great powers were devoted 
to two objects: to the reconciliation of all his countrymen with one 
another, and to fitting the youth of the South for the duties of a 
lofty and broad-minded citizenship. 

Such ts the career that you gather to honor; and I hope that 
you will take advantage of the one-hundredth anniversary of 
General Lee's birth by appealing to all our people, in every section 
of this country, to commemorate his life and deeds by the estab- 
lishment, at some great representative educational institution of 
the South, of a permanent memorial, that will serve the youth of 
the coming years, as he, in the closing years of his life, served 
those who so sorely needed what he so freely gave. 


Sincerely yours, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 























SOME DISCUSSIONS OF PRESENT DAY DRAMA 
I,—- STEPHEN PuILurips’ Dramatic TECHNIQUE 


Since the appearance of a single volume of poems in 1897, 
Mr. Phillips has devoted his attention almost exclusively to the 
drama and has produced five plays: ‘‘Paolo and Francesca,’’ in 
1899; ‘‘Herod,’’ in 1900; ‘‘Ulysses,’’ 1902; ‘‘The Sin of Da- 
vid,’’ 1904; and ‘‘Nero,’’ in 1906. It is generally agreed that 
of these five plays ‘‘Herod’’ has been the most successful upon 
the boards. About no other contemporary playwright does 
there seem to exist such a diversity of opinion. Some critics, 
and they are men of position and weight, have declared him the 
greatest of the living English dramatists; and few writers have 
been so much discussed both in critical journals and in stage- 
dom. 

It is my purpose to examine these plays from the dramatur- 
gic side, trying to estimate their value for the stage, consider- 
ing the dramatic craftsmanship and the devices upon which the 
writer depends for his effects, and touching on the literary style 
only in so far as it may aid us in determining the probable suc- 
cess of the plays if actually presented. In beginning I shall 
state some qualities marking all the plays. I shall then endeav- 
or to trace these characteristics through all the dramas. 

Perhaps the first thing that impresses the reader is the Greek 
element so strongly marked in all the plays. We should do 
wrong, however, in classifying these dramas as Greek; for they 
are the work of a man Hellenic in spirit but reared in an age 
offering the dramatist opportunities for spectacular effects never 
dreamed of in previous times; himself an actor trained to the 
possibilities of the modern theatre by six years of experience on 
the boards. This Greek element in the plays has done much to 
attract the attention of the scholarly world. We see this spirit 
manifested in the single thread of events that runs through the 
dramas; never for a moment does the attention swerve from one 
group of characters. Then, too, in the small number of charac- 
ters he presents, Mr. Phillips follows the Greeks. Most strik- 


ing of all is his delineation of character. Throughout his plays 
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we feel the relentless hand of fate, directing and controlling a 
set of men and women who struggle with the inevitable. The 
gods decree the fate of the Puritan Sir Herbert Lisle, no less. 
than that of Ulysses. Mr. Phillips follows the Greeks in taking 
for his treatment a story familiar to his hearers. Like the 
Athenian audience, we know approximately the entire course of 
events before the play begins, and we are interested chiefly in 
watching the struggle. 

Mingled with the Hellenic elements we find characteristics of 
the dawn of the twentieth century in sucha strange blending 
as to recall the famous bust of Emerson, which shows one side 
of the face Yankee and the other side Greek. His experiences 
in the modern theatre seem to have impressed on him the ad- 
vantages now offered for marrying pictorial representation to 
acting; and by means of tableaux and stage machinery he has 
secured some of his best effects. Moreover, this Greek born 
out of his time shows in his conceptions of life, in his phrasing, 
and in a dozen other ways the profound influence of the present 
age. 

**Paolo and Francesca,’’ the first of Mr. Phillips’ plays, is a 
new handling of an old and familiar story, and is in parts a most 
beautiful piece of poetry. Weare willing to condone ina dram- 
atist attempting his first flight, what we must now acknowledge 
as a notable characteristic of our author: the lack of any marked 
ability in plot structure. Indeed, he seems to realize the need 
of stiffening the plot of his drama and adds some extraneous 
characters, such as Lucrezia, a cousin of Giovanni, and Angela, 
a blind and aged servant, who help to give tone and shading to 
the play. Perhaps the very nakedness of the drama centers our 
interest upon the struggle which arises not from the clash of 
character upon character, but from the resistance of three peo- 
ple caught in the stream of fate and borne down to their de- 
struction. 

Since the dramatic struggle is clear, and the plot a very 
simple one based upon a well known story, the management of 
the exposition is a comparatively easy matter, requiring but lit- 
tle time or space. The chief characteristic of the plot is its in- 
evitableness. The play resembles the development of some 
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theme in music, where from the very first the author antici- 
pates the outcome. Within the first half hundred lines the fatal 
recurring strain is sounded twice or thrice: 
Giovanni. be sure 
That though I sheathe the sword, I am not tamed. 
What I have snared, in that I set my teeth 


And lose with agony; when hath the prey 
Writhed from our fangs? 


Shadows of coming events, little anticipatory hints, follow 
each other in rapid succession. Soon Francesca says, 


Nothing has grieved me yet but ancient woes, 
Sea perils of some long-ago farewell, 

Or the last sunset cry of wounded kings. 

I have wept but on the pages of a book, 

And I have longed for sorrows of my own. 


Instances might be multiplied. We find at least a dozen other 
equally good examples, and those, too, without counting pas- 
sages illustrative of the fatalistic power presiding over and per- 
meating the entire drama. The blind Angela, gifted with sec- 
ond sight, perceives the oncoming fate, and in her warnings to 
Giovanni seems almost the incarnation of a power of the furies. 
A few moments before Giovanni apprehends the lovers, Fran- 
cesca declares that she fears because someone is watching, ‘‘per 
haps the quiet face of God, the eternal Listener is near.’’ 

Naturally the movement of the play is, as a whole, pretty 
slow; a defect which seriously injures the drama for an audience. 
Now and then, perhaps with intent on the author’s part, the 
onward movement of the story, the current, eddies around be- 
fore seeking the plunge. The end of Act III, where the cur- 
tain falls as Paolo and Francesca kiss, and of Act IV, where Gio- 
vanni comments, ‘‘They look like children fast asleep,’’ both 
recall Tennyson’s tide that 

moving seems aleep, 
Too full for sound or foam. 

These limitations shape the characters in such a way that we 
may question whether the play will ever stand any chance in 
competing for the actor’s favor with the less poetic but cer- 
tainly more dramatic treatment of the same story by Boker. 
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Mr. Phillips’ Francesca is an untrained girl, fresh from the con- 
vent school, who is crushed without the power of resistance. 
True, there is a beauty about the conception; after life’s single 
fever she sleeps well. But most actresses would choose, and 
choose rightly I think, to play the part of Boker’s full-blooded, 
more passionate woman of the world, conscious of her power, 
and daring to enjoy her love and to brave the consequences. 
Again, the difference between Mr. Phillips’ play and d’Annun- 
zio’s strong conception is that between a delicate lyric and a 
vital dramatic imagination. 

Mr. Phillips shows the Greek influence in his occasional use 
of Angela and Lucrezia as a chorus. The play, too, is Greek in 
the lack of humor. Even the few attempts at humor reflect the 
sombre color of the drama. The manner in which the messen- 
gers are used also recalls the Athenian dramatists. 

What we may say of the style of one play, is ina considerable 
measure characteristic of them all. Mr. Phillips, certainly, is a 
master in the use of blank verse. His touch is not, perhaps, so 
delicate as Tennyson’s; and he is often lacking in force, a de- 
fect remedied only in part by the peculiar limpidness of the 
verse. As the play is destitute of a forceful plot, Mr. Phillips 
depends much upon the lyric element, emphasized both through 
a certain tone running through many of the speeches, and by the 
little songs. Scattered through the plays, too, are exquisite 
descriptions of nature, which are valuable poetically rather than 
dramaturgically. Such, for example, is Paolo’s description of 
the coming dawn: 

Now fades the last star to the 
Star to the East; a mystic breathing comes; 
And all the leaves once quivered and were still. 

Among the other characteristics appearing in ‘‘Paolo and Fran- 
cesca’’ and emphasized in his subsequent work, we may note the 
use of catch phrases—one of them, ‘‘ Youth goes toward youth,”’ 
might serve as a keynote to the play. Now and then we find 
ironic repetends that would afford a chance for a good piece of 
acting. Such, for example, is the manner in which Giovanni 
entrusts Francesca fora second time to Paolo’s care, using near- 
ly the same words as before his confidence had been shattered. 
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Mr. Phillips makes great use of contrast; not the contrast of one 
story against another, for practically, as we have noted, he 
holds toa single thread of events, but rather of situation against 
situation. Lucrezia inflames Giovanni's mind and afterwards 
struggles to avert the consequences of his madness; Giovanni’s 
trust and love shown Paolo make all the keener his subsequent 
suspicion and hatred. We should feel as spectators that at 
times this contrast had been painted too strikingly in black and 
white were it not for the author’s skillful insertion of irony which 
serves as shading. Such, for illustration, is Giovanni’s declara- 
tion that he and Paolo are ‘‘fiercest friends, with but one heart, 
one honor and one death,’’ and his subsequent assertion to Paolo, 
such sympathy is ours, so clos¢ are we, 
That what I suffer you straightway must feel. 

So we might quote from the beginning to the very end of the 
drama repeated illustrations of the use of this device. 

We are impressed, I think, in reading this play, with the stage 
directions explicit in the lines. Perhaps the writer felt that a 
drama moving so slowly needed all the aid possible from the ac- 
tor’s art. Possibly he realized that his work was destined for 
the closet rather than the stage, and therefore added these little 
visual hints. Be this as it may, we notice certain favorite de- 
vices. Three or four times in this play reference is made to 
one of the characters seizing another by the arm. 


Lucrezia. Giovanni, loose 
Francesca’s hands. 


We may note in passing that this particular bit of stage busi- 
ness is employed several times in each of the different plays. I 
choose, almost at random, illustrations of this dramatic visuali- 
zation which marks the entire work of the playwriter. All 
these instances are taken from thirty consecutive lines of a 
scene between Lucrezia and Giovanni: 


Luc. That crouch as of a beast about to spring. 
I dare not, will not speak till you are calm. 


Giov. This steel is true that I can bend it 
Into a hoop. 


Luc. You stop the blood in my arm; release your hold. 


Luc. You speak as in a trance. 
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Giovanni swoons and Lucrezia comments: 


I must not call, the foam is on his lips. 

The veins outstand. And yet I have a joy, 

A bitter joy! I'll lay his head down here. 
Pages of instances might be adduced to show that whether or 
not we are willing to grant that Mr. Phillips possesses the dra- 
matic gift, we must admit that he writes with an eye fixed on 
the actors, aiding them in the conception of the characters and 
in determining the stage business. 

Some features of staging appearing in his earlier work are re- 
emphasized in his later plays. He employs in all the dramas a 
scene with a gallery as a part of the setting. I presume he has 
been attracted to such an arrangement by the chances it affords 
for tableau effects. While it is especially in his later plays that 
he more frequently employs the powers of stagecraft to produce 
effects of light and shade, even here he makes some use of the 
pictorial art. He shows us Paolo viewing the turret and tower 
of Rimini, red-litten in the summer sunset. Dawn breaks as 
the lovers’ lips meet. 

We mentioned a moment ago the author’s use of tableaux 
and of pantomime. Notable in this connection are the direc- 
tions at the end of Act I, where the marriage of Giovanni and 
Francesca is about to take place. ‘‘Exit marriage procession of 
kinsmen, etc., led by Giovanni and Paolo. Meanwhile enter 
from the other side Francesca, Lucrezia, and attendant Ladies. 
Francesca, in passing, pauses and offers a trinket to Angela, 
who shudders, letting it fall. Exeunt all but Angela, who re- 
mains staring before her. Curtain.’’ 

‘*Herod,’’ the second of the plays, has been the most success- 
ful of all in its presentation on the stage. Mr. Phillips has here 
treated the story of Herod’s love and loss of his wife Mariamne 
through his ordering the death of her brother, the young Aris- 
tobulus, who threatened the throne. So far as I can judge, the 
play contains nothing distinctly Hebraic but a great deal that 
is thoroughly modern. Certainly to speak of death as the 
‘‘democratic doom,’’ while a common enough idea, is to use the 
phraseology of to-day. Granting this, however, we must allow 
that the drama has a unity of interest through at least two acts 
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which, though it does not grip us, holds us in a way far be- 
yond the power of ‘‘Paolo and Francesca.’’ But even here the 
dramatist limits himself by his ever dominant fatalistic concep- 
tion. Herod is governed by this fear of fate: 


If this thing has been fated from the first? 
Gadias. It is the fault of dreamers to fear fate. 

The moment of highest interest comes in the esssential clash 
within Herod himself as to whether he shall permit the death of 
Aristobulus. Generally speaking, the management of the exposi- 
tion is stronger and more direct than in ‘‘Paolo and Francesca.’’ 
This latter play impresses us as do those flowers that have 
bloomed in the shade, beautiful in their way but lacking the life 
given by the sunshine. The dialogue, too, is sharper and more 
clearly managed. Salome and Cypros, mother and sister of 
Herod, plan the death of Mariamne in dialogue whose brilliancy 
and polish contrast strongly with much of the author’s work. 
In some places the drama moves along strong and swift, as when 
Mariamne wrings from the reluctant Sohemus the secret of the 
death of Aristobulus. In the Third Act, which depicts the at- 
tempts to keep the demented Herod from realizing that his wife 
is dead, there is, broadly speaking, no action; nearly all is left to 
the actor’s power of suggestion. If it be indicative of a great 
drama that the chief parts are, in their way, easy to act, this 
play must stand condemned; for it certainly would require a 
great deal of hard work on the part of the actor. 

This drama impresses us, too, by a distinct advance in some 
matters of technique. If we grant that the theme is to be treated 
as Mr. Phillips has treated it, the play is divided into its Acts 
with inevitableness. The writer prepares much more skillfully 
for the entrance of his characters. We do not feel, as at times 
in ‘‘Paolo and Francesca,’’ that they are dragged in because they 
are needed. The ‘‘aside’’ is employed with less frequency. His 
crowds of supernumeraries are managed to better advantage. 
We mark a better balancing of character against character. 

The attention to the details of stage business explicit in the 
lines of the drama, which we noted as a characteristic of ‘‘ Paolo 
and Francesca,’’ is so plainly marked as to force itself even upon 
the most casual reader of the drama. We perceive an increased 
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use of light to mark the passing of time. Very impressive is 
the tableau that closes the drama, telling its story powerfully 
and simply, with all the force afforded by an ocular presenta- 
tion. The body of the dead Queen is carried in and the throng 
departs. ‘‘Herod is left alone by the litter, standing motion- 
less. The Curtain descends; then rises, and it is night, with a 
few stars. It descends, and again rises, and now it is the glim- 
mer of the dawn which falls upon Herod and Mariamne, he still 
standing rigid and with fixed stare in a cataleptic trance.”’ 

We have it on good authority that ‘‘Ulysses’’ was written at 
the suggestion of the dramatist’s faithful friend, Mr. Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree, who had long desired to play the part of the 
great Greek chieftan. The play itself is a strange mixture, 
from the very list of dramatis persone, with Ulysses its single 
Latinized name, to the complete, little, isolated drama of the 
last Act. We might characterize the play as a cross between the 
Shakespearian ‘‘Henry V’’ and the once popular extravaganza, 
“The Twelfth Temptation.’’ In its structure ‘‘Ulysses’’ re- 
sembles the old chronicle plays. It has no single, unified, co- 
herent plot, but consists of certain scenes from the Odyssey 
changed to afford matter ‘‘for dramatic presentation and dram- 
atic contrast.’’ Its plot is no better or no worse than those of 
the historical plays of Shakespeare. It resembles the extrava- 
ganza in its elaborate spectacular features, and shows us the 
dramatist’s use of pantomime, stage pictures, and musical fea- 
tures carried far beyond anything he has previously attempted. 

The play opens with a Prologue: The Gods in council decide 
that Ulysses shall be allowed to return home and send Hermes 
to warn Calypso that she shall not hinder his departure. Since 
the Gods have so ordained, Ulysses departs and passes down to 
Hades for the tidings he must gain before returning home. In 
the last Act he rescues Penelope just as she is forced to make a 
choice among her suitors. Such a dramatization must, through 
a large part, depend upon something exterior tothe plot. If we 
except the last Act, we find the play lacking any essential strug- 
gle; and even in that Act, powerful as it is at times, everything 
is in the control of Athene, whose thunder bids Ulysses reveal 
himself, and whose appearance overwhelms the suitors. 
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The characteristics we have marked before obtrude them- 
selves as in neither of the preceding dramas. Never fora mo- 
ment do we forget that all is in the power of the Gods. ‘‘Fate 
has decreed,’’ is stamped across the face of every page. What 
unity the play possesses comes from the presence of the hero; he 
is never absent from our minds, though the scene may repre- 
sent the Gods in council or Telemachus in the impotency of his 
rage against the suitors. 

The Prologue and the first two Acts are much inferior in 
movement to the third. The last Act begins slowly; but it soon 
accelerates its movement and later surges along in a manner, to 
me at least, unsurpassed in any of the dramas. The handling 
of the exposition in this Act is well managed; though for obvi- 
ous reasons the play requires little attention to bringing up a 
back story or to giving a setting. Whatever may have been 
the intention of the dramatist, the end of the Prologue strikes 
us as not very successful. After disposing of the fate of Ulysses, 
Zeus ends the Scene thus: 


The cup, bright Ganymede! Ah, from the first 
The guiding of this globe engendered thirst. 


In the management of the dialogue Ulysses marks a decided 
change. There is still the beautiful poetic touch so noticeable 
in ‘‘Paolo and Francesca;’’ but it has grown less florid and has 
gained a firmness, directness and simplicity which —judging by 
the dramaturgic standard — marks the greatest improvement 
his work has shown. Mr. Phillips’ use of the heroic couplet 
in the Prologue is less happy than his management of blank 
verse and of prose; it impresses us as the well done exercise 
of a good craftsman in verse, turning out his neat phrases. 
In certain passages we are forcefully reminded of Tennyson. 
We might well guess that the great laureate wrote the following 
lines; 


I'll drift no more upon the dreary sea. 
No yearning have I now, and no desire. 
Here would I be at ease upon this isle 
Set in the glassy ocean's azure swoon, 
With sward of parsley and of violet, 

And poplars shivering in a silvery dream. 
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Now and then we discover a touch of Elizabethan luxuriance, as 
in the beautifully poetic, though not strictly dramatic lines, 

O death, thou hast a beckon to the brave, 

Thou last sea of the navigator, last 

Plunge of the diver, and last hunter’s leap. 

We have noted before that these plays are characte: ized by a 
single tone; everything is of asombre color. ‘‘Ulysses’’ is 
practically the only play with an attempt at humor. The au- 
thor’s sense of humor, judged by its results in this drama, is 
not very pronounced. Zeus thunders softly as the Gods twit 
him about his marital relations, and then more loudly as they 
continue their laughter. An insolent suitor creates much 
laughter among his companions; I fear he would not be equally 
successful with a modern audience. 

But if the author is less fortunate in his attempted humor, he 
has given us in the last Act many little touches that would prove 
effective in the mouth of a good actor. I choose an illustration 
at random. Ulysses has returned and, unknown to Telemachus, 


tells him, 
I saw thy father ona lone sea isle 
Once, and he spoke thy name. 


Tel. O what said he? 
Ulys. Only thy name. He looked o’er the wide sea, 
And softly said “ Little Telemachus.” 

The play abounds in those devices which we might call dra- 
matic color and shading, such as contrast, recurring phrases, 
irony, and anticipatory hints, which in a way help to knit to- 
gether the different parts of the drama. Mr. Phillips is much 
more careful than were the Elizabethan chronicle play writers 
to give his plays at least an appearance of unity. 

The characters have but little human interest; but now and 
then these almost will-less creations flush into a genuine human- 
ity with its joys and sorrows. Penelope descending from her 
loom, Telemachus’ recognition of his father, and the devotion 
of the old servants, all impress us as good illustrations of what 
Lowell calls the real, in contrast with the actual. But outside 
of this Third Act we find but little vital characterization. 

_Naturally, as the play lacks a marked plot and any notable char- 
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acter drawing, it must seek some other kind of interest. I 
doubt if we can find anywhere in late years a drama, intended to 
be taken seriously, that depends for its effects so much upon 
the allied arts. I, for one, would welcome the play if for noth- 
ing else than the four beautiful songs it contains, especially the 
exquisite ‘‘Oh, set the sails, for Troy, for Troy is fallen.’’ Danc- 
ing is twice introduced; and on occasion all the arts of stage- 
dom are mustered into service. Witness such directions as the 
following from the First Act: 

‘The shore of Ogygia with the sea cave of Calypso. A vine 
full of fruit trails over one side of the cave, and round about it 
grows whispering poplars and alders, from under which rillets 
of water run to the sea. Beyond, a verdant shore, with thick- 
ets of oleander, etc., and the ship of Ulysses lying beached. 
Within a cave a fire burning gives out a smell of sawn cedar and 
sandal wood. The sun behind is sinking and the water is gold- 
en, while over all broods a magic light. A chorus of Ocean- 
Nymphs is discovered dancing and singing on the sands.”’ 

These directions are certainly beautiful; but they are poetic 
rather than dramatic. Perhaps one other illustration will en- 
force sufficiently the stern task laid on the manager of the stag- 
ing: ‘‘The descent into Hades. As the stage is darkened wail- 
ing is heard and a sound of moaning wind is heard which ceases 
as Scene II discloses a world of darkness with all things impal- 
pable, save for a precipitous descent dimly seen, and at its foot 
a livid river flowing, a black barge floating on it. There is a 
continual movement as of wings and flying things.”’ 

We are helped in understanding Mr. Phillips’ next play, ‘‘The 
Sin of David,’’ by knowing that as originally planned the drama 
represented the Biblical story of the incident in the life of the 
Hebrew king; but that the play was subsequently changed to the 
portrayal of the same sin by a Puritan general in the time of the 
Protectorate. This commander, Sir Herbert Lisle, appears on 
the scene just in time to cast the deciding vote for the death of 
a young lieutenant who had seduced a woman. But even before 
the sentence can be promptly executed, he himself has fallen in 
love with Miriam, the young wife of his old host, Colonel Mar- 
dyke. Soon after he sends Mardyke to certain death in battle 
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and later marries Miriam. The third and last Act presents a 
scene five years later — the death of their child, Sir Herbert’s 
confession to his wife, and their final reconcilement. 

Personally I should not rank ‘‘The Sin of David’’ so high as 
‘*Herod’’ as a stage drama, nor so beautiful poetically as ‘‘ Paolo 
and Francesca;’’ though I do not mean to imply that ‘‘The 
Sin of David’’ is lacking either in strong dramatic situations or 
in exquisite idyllic passages. Perhaps the whole story, as Mr. 
Phillips has treated it, is not fit material fora great drama. 
The retribution of the Third Act seems inadequate for the 
crime committed. From the standpoint of dramatic workman- 
ship the play is interesting. The exposition marches along well; 
there is the firmness about it of aman who has practised his 
hand. The dialogue is better proportioned and more direct; it 
seems specially forceful in the use of alternate speeches of a sin- 
gle line of blank verse. Scattered through the drama are num- 
erous key sentences and summarizing phrases. For example, 
‘Shall one mad moment all these hours outweigh ?’’ and ‘‘ You 
must endure.”’ 

Many of the peculiarities of the earlier work now force them- 
selves upon us as established mannerisms. We find the same 
single thread of story running through the play. The Puritan 
age was chosen, in part at least, because of all modern times it 
has been an age of fatalism; the atmosphere of predestination 
pervades the entire drama. Here comes a notable weakness in 
this particular drama. If in ‘‘Paolo and Francesca’ we regret 
the death of the two lovers, we realize that their destruction 
was inevitable and thoroughly in keeping with the march of fate 
through the drama. Such, I feel, is not the case with the avert- 
ed fate of Sir Herbert Lisle. ‘‘Inadequate,’’ is likely to be the 
playgoer’s comment on the last Act. This feeling that the 
characters are sent on the stage — each with a little predestined, 
inevitable part—makes it harder for us to sympathize with them. 
In this play the author has repeated with some variations the 
circumstances of Paolo and Francesca: a young and attractive 
wife married to an old and unsympathetic husband, and a 
lover bound in honor and struggling before he yields. Very 
largely from the nature of the story, the characters are more 
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attractive as delineated in the First and Second Acts than in 
the Third. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of the play is the attention 
Mr. Phillips pays to scenery and tableaux. Darkness and dawn 
play an even more important part than in the preceding 
dramas. ‘‘The moon is clouded, and a light rain begins to fall; 
a single sigh of wind is heard.’’ Parts of scenes are given to 
tableau representation witha freedom unequalled even in ‘‘Ulys- 
ses.’’ We need only cite the death of the child Hubert, which 
for pantomimic representation goes far beyond anything else in 
serious contemporary drama. The background is called into 
service, in the use of the soldiers approaching, their Puritan 
hymn of victory, and their silence at their leader’s gesture. It 
seems that, like Wagner, Mr. Phillips has felt the inadequacy 
of his medium and has struck off independently, enlarging the 
province of a certain class of the drama. 

The appearance of Mr. Phillips’ latest play, ‘‘Nero,’’ was 
eagerly watched for by those who had hoped for something real- 
ly great from him. ‘‘Nero’’ is an historical spectacle, showing 
the efforts of Agrippina to crown her son, his dependence upon 
her and his love changing to unwillingness to grant her a place 
in the government and even to a consent to her death through 
the wiles of his mistress, Poppzea, and his ministers. In the last 
Act is represented the burning of Rome, which Nero ascribes 
to the nemesis of his mother’s spirit. A prophecy uttered be- 
fore Nero’s coronation serves as a keynote and is repeatedly 
introduced: ‘‘Nero shall reign, but he shall kill his mother.’’ 
Throughout are emphasized the luxury of the times and Nero’s 
ambition to be considered a poet. This drama is about a third 
longer than any of the preceding. Some of the four Acts are 
divided nominally into Scenes; but with one exception, no 
change of setting is made throughout the Act. 

Most of the characteristics emphasized in the preceding dra- 
mas reappear. We note the single thread to the story and the 
characteristic fatalism, illustrated in the prophecy just quoted. 
Frequently the story is carried ahead through the messenger, 
sometimes in passages that grow a little tiresome. The direct- 
ions given for the banquet scene are typical: 
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‘Servants enter with various dishes and arrange tables and 
couches for the guests, and supper begins. They all recline 
amid a low hum of conversation. Dreamy music is heard, 
which might bea continuation of the music played before. 
Nero reclines at the head of the central table between Agrippina 
and Octavia. Poppza is a prominent figure. Britannicus, with 
other youths, lies ata side table. Seneca, Burrus, and Tigel- 
linus are present with other members of the court. Ata sign 
from Nero dancing girls enter and performa strange, wild meas- 
ure, after which the hum of conversation is resumed. Again, 
at a sign from Nero, odors are spurted over the guests amid 
cries of delight. At a sign from Nero flowers descend from 
the ceiling. At first lilies, then of deeper and deeper color. 
At last a tempest of roses which gradually slackens.”’ 

The play shows the usual dependence upon background for its 
effects. Two good illustrations are offered in the scenes where 
Nero listens at the edge of the bay for the report of his mother’s 
death, and at the close of the drama, where from a turret he 
watches the flames flaring up from burning Rome. Darkness 
and dawn are once more employed. Now itis ‘‘a glittering 
starlight,’’ and later ‘‘the dawn comes up greyly.”’ 

‘‘Nero’’ does not mark any advance, it seems to me, either in 
the directness or the beauty of the verse. Nearly all the drama 
is written in a blank verse lacking the power that holds us in 
‘Paolo and Francesca.’’ Frequently the verse impresses us as 
rhetorical and strained when such effects were far from the au- 
thor’s intentions. These qualities are illustrated in such lines 
as, 

To clasp about her throat 
A civilization in sapphire. 


Again, in the management of dialogue, of speeches of a single 
line, a form which Mr. Phillips affects, he is less happy than in 
some of his preceding work. 

At least half a dozen passages remind us of lines in ‘‘Paolo 
and Francesca.’’ Francesca says, 


Nothing hath grieved me yet but ancient woe, 
I have wept but on the pages of a book. 
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Nero, 
For legendary sorrows I can weep; 


With those of old times I have suffered much, 
And I, for dreams, am capable of tears. 


Nero’s trance when he believes that he has killed his mother 
recalls Herod’s at the side of Mariamne. The courtier who 
dares censure Nero’s verse as unequal to his previous efforts is 
an old acquaintance we have met in ‘‘Quo Vadis.”’ 

In character drawing the play is far from successful. Agrip- 
pina, with her frank acknowledgement of her guilt, seems most 
nearly tinged with life and challenges our admiration if not our 
respect. There is nothing distinctly Roman about the charac- 
ters, nor do they hold us through the power of a sympathetic 
insight as did many passages in ‘‘Paolo and Francesca.’’ We 
may seriously question the probability of Mr. Phillips’ ever giv- 
ing us flesh and blood people. 

In one of his speeches Nero says, 

But we shall minister to the eye and ear 

With color and with music; 
and these lines might almost be taken asan epitome of the value 
of the play. If, as has been said, ‘‘Nero’’ has been successful 
on the stage, the reason is not far to seek. The play is thor- 
oughly spectacular. Time after time the directions emphasize 
the gorgeous costumes of nearly all the principal characters. 
Odors are wafted across the stage; and all kinds of music, from 
the dreamy and voluptuous to the ‘‘burst of military strains,”’ 
are introduced. ‘‘Nero’’ affords a chance for magnificent dis- 
play with its splendid banquet scene, the luxurious apartments 
of the royal palace, and the final destruction of Rome. But 
when we have said this, we have given the play its highest 
praise; for we miss the beautiful poetry of the earlier verse, and 
we look in vain for any satisfactory character portrayal. 

In summary, I think that we may say that Mr. Phillips isa 
better poet than dramatist, but that his work has shown a decid- 
ed improvement in his management of stage technique and of 
dialogue. Certain qualities are common to all of his dramas: a 
single story; a sombre tone; an absence of humor; a skillful use 
of contrast and of dramatic shading; a modulation of the dia- 
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logue to help the actors; no great strength of characterization; 
a dependence upon other arts for his effects, seen in his inser- 
tion of songs into each play and in his use of stage lights, tab- 
leaux, and pantomime. I have not discovered any notable in- 
crease in what we might call dramatic richness. That Mr. 
Phillips’ work will survive, I thoroughly believe; but rather as 
beautiful poems in dramatic form than as great acting plays. 


H. G. Paut. 


The University of Illinois. 


II.— Mr. AuGcustus THomMAsS AND Some or His Works 


While criticism is appreciation in the sense of estimating a 
work at its highest value, it has also in its province the less 
pleasant task of legitimate fault-finding. It is in both of these 
spirits that one must talk about Mr. Augustus Thomas and some 
of his plays. If fault-finding seems to occupy the larger space, 
it is not because the faults of Mr. Thomas as a playwright so far 
outweigh his virtues, but because, having so many virtues, he 
uses them to so small purpose; because, having apparently all 
the qualities for making really memorable plays, he seems per- 
sistently to refuse to make them. 

One need make no excuse for considering his work, for when 
one speaks of the chief dramatists of America, Mr. Thomas is 
one of those who are numbered upon the fingers of the first 
hand. He is in the public eye; he is a man to be reckoned 
with. He is far more important to Americans than Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, because he himself is a good American. 

From ‘‘Alabama’’ and ‘‘Arizona’’ he has moved up (or down) 
a ladder, the principal rungs of which are called ‘‘The Earl of 
Pawtucket,’’ ‘‘The Other Girl,’’ ‘‘Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots,’’ 
“The Education of Mr. Pipp,’’ ‘“‘Delancy,’’ and ‘‘The Embassy 
Ball.’’ And we are still saying in that phrase so damning and 
so objectionable to a writer, that ‘‘he has promise.’’ 

I will withdraw the parenthesis of the preceding paragraph. 
Mr. Thomas has not gone down the ladder; he has decidedly gone 
up. To begin with, he has advanced materially in the technique 
of construction since the days of the first two plays mentioned, 
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which, though they were by no means void, were distressingly 
without form. Nowadays we can at least be sure of a careful 
piece of construction. We do not have a mere series of situa- 
tions, but an articulated whole. Entrances and happenings are 
motivized. Everything counts in the structure he is building; 
the joints are carefully mortised; the rivets are in their proper 
holes, though they sometimes go in with a squeak. Indeed, this 
is the objection to his construction; it is that of the joiner, of 
the builder. In theatrical matters it is the counterpart of the 
modern steel-frame building. The gaunt skeleton rises surely 
and truly; but, even after Mr. Thomas puts on the stone veneer, 
the ribs sometimes show. 

This sort of thing, we say, is an advance; it is better than 
the Irish stew formlessness cf the drama of the seventies and 
eighties; and it is an advance which not only Mr. Thomas but 
most other American playwrights have made. But if it is good it 
is only a move in the right direction; we want our writer to take 
the further step of making his plays like living organisms, 
structures where the plot and situations unfold with the natur- 
alness of life, where there is nothing forced or dragged in, where 
the necessities of character lend themselves naturally to the re- 
quirements of the stage. 

Mr. Thomas’ construction is, in short, too labored. He lays 
his foundations too obtrusively in his first Acts. Hence, to take 
notable examples, the opening Acts of ‘‘The Other Girl,’’ and 
“Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots,’’ filled as they are with palpable 
preparation, drag unconscionably; and the first night audiences 
shook their heads dubiously at the end of those opening Acts, 
and said, ‘‘Can this be the brilliant, the skillful, the amusing 
Augustus Thomas?”’ 

None the less it was the brilliant, amusing and skillful Mr. 
Thomas, who, when he began to put on the trimmings, got his 
effects and his applause. For, as we have said, he has virtues 
in plenty. None knows better than he how to use theatrical 
material, how to make the most of minor stage-business in order 
to hold and entertain his audience —a bug in a water-pipe, a 
little red note-book, an artist’s dummy, a telegram, a bunch of 


violets. These are made to serve and serve well as far as they 
13 
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go. And in the handling of bigger situations, in getting cli- 
maxes, he is not less skillful from the stage point of view. 

But his brilliance and skill are shown in a better way than by 
his appreciation of theatrical devices. As a careful and shrewd 
observer of men and manners he has given the stage more than 
one strong character, he has drawn more than one striking and 
sympathetic portrait, he has painted many true little pictures of 
real life. The old ranchman in ‘‘Arizona,’’ Kid Garvey, the 
pugilist, the jealous Leffingwell, Mr. Pipp, Senator Bender, are 
all vital. Even the Earl of Pawtucket, although cut to order, 
is nevertheless cut admirably, and with a fine eye to the man it 
was to fit. It is to be noted that all of the characters which one 
remembers are men: but then Mr. Thomas is a very manly man; 
he is virile, he is robust, and (a great thing) he is not afraid to 
speak out. There are little scenes in all of his plays which show 
this clearness of observation, this frankness and sincerity in 
portrayal. The passage between the lovers in the First Act of 
**Arizona,’’ the dialogue in ‘‘Delancy,’’ where Margaret Dale 
(I have forgotten the name Mr. Thomas gives the character) 
tells Delancy that she loves him, seem to me very truly observed 
sections of life. Or, to mention only one other instance, Lef- 
fingwell’s attitude toward his wife when he arrives in search of 
her at the country-house, strikes one forcibly by its unadorned 
truth. 

A third virtue is that Mr. Thomas writes trenchant and nat- 
ural dialogue. He uses always a man’s pen. Sentences full of 
wit, humor and a sane outlook on life, make one sit up fre- 
quently. 

These are the counts we find to his credit. We quarrel with 
him because, knowing how to do so many things so well, he so 
continually overdoes them. His robustuous sense of humor, 
his leaning toward the theatric, lead him unconsciously or de- 
liberately to sacrifice truth of characterization, dramatic integ- 
rity, often good taste, to gain a laugh, make a situation or 
complicate a plot. 

Let us touch for a moment on his humor. More than any 
modern playwright that we know of he is alive to the value of the 
stage ‘‘damn.’’ In this he but shows his Americanism and his 
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masculinity. This is one of the proofs of his realness. An- 
other less excusable trick is to poke fun, not at foibles, but at 
places. Thus, in ‘‘Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots,’’ he gets five min- 
utes of laughter by silly talk about the West: ‘‘Nobody ever 
stayed in Louisville who could get away,’’ and a great deal more 
in that vein. Amusing enough to New Yorkers of the sort who 
come from places like Louisville, and who like to pretend that 
they didn’t — amusing, but at best cheap, and not worth the 
time it takes to talk it— yet thoroughly typical of one of our 
author’s devices for catching his audience. 

Another mirth-provoking trick, and one which smells of 
France rather than America, is his introduction of dialogue 
which skirts the edge of the risqué. Mr. Corbin has said that 
the bounds of the Tenderloin and Fifth Avenue are divided by 
thin partitions. Mr. Thomas is often too conscious of this. In 
‘Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots,’’ the old doctor on being forced into 
bed with a dummy female (a situation certainly French in its 
suggestion) remarks, ‘‘This looks damned suspicious.’’ And in 
the same play a girl, jealous because her lover has been found 
with an old flame, says, ‘‘And you found them sitting up to- 
gether ?’’ 

‘*No, no,’’ defends an older woman, anxious not to exaggerate 
what is a perfectly innocent situation. 

‘Don’t tell me they were not sitting up,’’ cuts in the suspi- 
cious woman. And the playwright gets his laugh. 

Is it priggish to object to this sort of thing? Undoubtedly 
both the Tenderloin and Fifth Avenue like it; but at the place 
where the partition is the thinnest, I doubt whether they are 
safe guides in a matter of taste. 

The critic certainly has a right to consider questions of taste 
or morals in their relation to the work of a dramatist. But, 
putting this aside, and viewing the matter purely from the 
standpoint of the artist, Mr. Thomas cannot find the excuse 
for his divagations that might be urged in the case of some of 
his contemporaries. Compare him with Mr. Shaw. His plain 
speaking, his allusions, are milk and water by the side of the 
gorgeous impudence of the Irishman in ‘‘Man and Superman.”’ 
But these supposedly tabooed subjects are part of the latter’s 
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dramatic theme; having taken such for the subject of his drama, 
artistically, he is privileged to speak his mind. Not so Mr. 
Thomas; his innuendoes strike one as gratuitous; they have 
nothing to do with the real theme of his play; they are drops of 
tabasco dashed into a very excellent soup, and boldly intended 
to fire the palate of the blasé diner-out. 

This brings us to the main question of the drama under 
which, in a way, Mr. Thomas’ delinquencies may be grouped. 
What do his plays deal with? To write great drama is not 
merely to put carefully observed bits of life upon the stage, else 
Mr. Ade would be the great American dramatist and Mr. Fitch 
a close second. Nor does it mean to paint truthfully one, or 
two, or a dozen characters. Drama, like poetry, must in some 
sort be a criticism of life. We want to know what our drama- 
tists think about something — about the evils of gossip, about 
international marriages, about avarice, about graft in public 
life, about hypocrisy, about the seventh commandment, or the 
sixth — there are a million questions in this lively and changing 
old world which may properly concern the man who writes 
plays. This does not mean that he shall write with a moral 
purpose, that he shall be dull. It means that he shall handle 
dramatically some vital question so that his public may see it 
as he sees it. It is incumbent on him to divest his subject 
of all things not essential to its progression; he is to act, as 
it were, as a lens, selecting various rays of light and focusing 
them for his two-hour traffic. In fine he must have some- 
thing to say. It is not at all essential that we agree with 
him. It is his sincerity toward his subject that counts. 

That is why we are complaining when he refuses to make us 
feel that he is in earnest. Mr. Thomas thinks things — that 
anybody can see; and sporadically he says things; but he does 
not say them connectedly and as nart of some definite dramatic 
theme. In ‘‘Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots,’’ for instance, he has two 
propositions: — the evils of depending on circumstantial evi- 
dence, as a pair of boots on a fire-escape; and second, that a 
mental disability may be the result of some disarrangement to 
the backbone, and that this disability may be cured by an os- 
teopath. The first is a vital matter appealing to everybody, 
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and what can be done with it has been ably shown by Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones in ‘‘Joseph Entangled’’ and ‘‘Whitewash- 
ing Julia.’””’ But Mr. Thomas after broaching it, forgets it en- 
tirely and the lady’s boots are left to rot on the fire-escape or 
scorch by the fire. The osteopathic thesis is scarcely inspiring 
as dramatic material, and the author does not make one feel that 
he has any feelings on the subject other than providing himself 
with a plot. 

In ‘‘The Other Girl,’’ he starts to contrast the very modern 
idea of Christian manhood with the ideals of the very materially 
minded sporting gentleman who tries to be simply ‘‘on the 
square.’’ But he passes this up for what will give more obvi- 
ously effective stage situations, the shielding of a guilty woman 
by an innocent. It is the same theme which he had used in 
‘*Arizona,’’ with the sexes reversed; but it is one which is 
always sure of providing popular breathlessness. 

“‘Delancy’’ began sincerely with a First Act which showed a 
young woman in love with a man and not afraid to tell him so, 
a question certainly fertile as a subject for drama; but the 
play speedily degenerated into conventional love business in a 
green house in which nobody did anything natural. 

In both ‘The Earl of Pawtucket’’ and ‘‘The Embassy Ball’’ 
our author contents himself with constructing a plot which will 
give him siutations in which his hero, Mr. D’Orsay may shine 
in his own particular British way. This is perfectly excusable, 
and the results are supremely funny; but eliminate the inimita- 
ble Lawrence and what have you left? Nothing that anybody 
would care a fig for. This is not the way in which real drama 
is made. 

It is not unfair to say, then, that in none of his later plays has 
Mr. Thomas shown the least desire to say anything. The big 
problems, the absorbing questions of American life are open to 
him. Raised in the West, he knows the West — its ideals and 
possibilities, its struggles and its successes. He is familiar 
with politics and with business; he knows the newspapers at 
first hand. He has sat down with the frequenters of the Rialto, 
and gone to and fro with the commuters of New Rochelle. 
Does he hold in any way the mirror up to any of these phases 
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of our life? In flashes, yes. Bits of genre, true and vital char- 
acters, he has given us; but no single-minded dramatic treat- 
ment of any one theme. His chief desire is to make a play that 
will ‘‘go.’’ His sense of the theatric value of small things is so 
great that it interferes with his sticking to one big thing. He 
prepares as laboriously for his minor effects as for his big situa- 
tions, and the amount of labor expended in getting ready to do 
something that isn’t really worth doing, makes his plays seem 
all bones and little flesh. 

With so many things in his favor; with a mind keenly appre- 


ciative of the weak points in society’s armor, with an eye for 


the eccentricities of individuals, with the ability to make sym- 
pathetic pictures of strong men, with a thorough mastery of the 
technique of the theatre, why does he not go a step further? 
These ought ye to have done and not to have left the other un- 
done. It is not as if we were scolding at a man who can’t. One 
feels always, after seeing one of Mr. Thomas’ performances, that 
he is a man who won’t. 

“‘Well,’’ says Mr. Thomas, in the slang of the street, ‘‘what’s 
the answer? If I want to write plays of this sort, haven’t la 
right to?’”’ 

Looked at from one point of view he decidedly has a right to 
do as he jolly well pleases. But on another hand, one wonders 
if he has that privilege. Isn’t the artist always bound to do the 
best that is in him, without an eye so continually on Broadway, 
or what he supposes are its desires? At any rate, one can under- 
stand the attitude of lovers of good drama who ask leave to la- 
ment that where there is so much promise there is not more of 


what they regard as fulfilment. 
FREDERICK M. Situ. 


The University of Indiana. 


III.— TwentietH CeEntUuRY DRAMA 


‘*This done T. Killigrew and I to talk,’’ writes that indefati- 
gable theatre-goer, Samuel Pepys, in his diary, 12 February, 
1666-67, ‘‘and he tells me that the stage is now by his pains a 
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thousand times better and more glorious than ever heretofore. 
Now wax candles and many of them; then, not above 3 lbs of 
tallow: now, all things civil, no rudeness anywhere; then as ina 
bear garden: then two or three fiddlers; now, nine or ten of the 
best: then nothing but rushes upon the ground, and everything 
else mean; and now all otherwise.’’ 

Apart from speculating on a hidden future there is no occupa- 
tion so pleasant as comparing our own enlightened times with 
the benighted days past. To the versatile manager, Thomas 
Killigrew, the use of wax candles instead of three pounds of tal- 
low indicated a substantial advance in the drama. 

Our own day has seen many improvements in the mechanical 
setting of plays and in conveniences of the audience chamber, 
and they are not few who would not see in these signs of our 
dramatic preéminence. But one must go behind accessories 
to find the dramatic significance of an age. Again, we need to 
remember that change does not necessarily mean improvement. 
This thing our age seems prone to forget, flattering itself that 
every innovation is a step toward perfection. Whether credit 
for the passing of the lachrymose drama of the seventies should 
be given to our artistic perceptions or to the fickleness of public 
interest, it is unnecessary to decide. Sometimes change in- 
volves improvement. But it should be remembered that, as 
change depends largely on public interest, it is often as fickle 
and unreasoned as its source. 

In assuming the role of the prophet on the drama of the future, 
three forces upon which that drama must depend present them- 
selves. These are the audience, the playwrights, and the pro- 
ducers of plays. In two of these, the playwrights and producers, 
there seems to lie cause for positive optimism. The most hope- 
ful feature of the audience lies in the rather negative merit that 
they will eventually take and approve what is persistently 
brought to their attention. But such acceptance is seldom 
prompt and fearless. That distrust of the novel and the ex- 
perimental, that suspicion of one’s individual judgment until 
it has received the concurrence of the mass, often operates to 
handicap innovations on the stage. Most modern movements in 
the drama, even those that show unmistakable signs of advance, 
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have been compelled to struggle against the positive opposition 
of the apostles of the old order and the timid indifference of the 
crowd. 

Another influence that the audience wields in the drama, 
often to its detriment, arises from the audience’s sense of irre- 
sponsibility for its own artistic tastes. The audience looks 
upon the drama as a thing imposed upon it. It must be 
amused; therefore it will tolerate what is given. ‘‘A poor 
thing, but mine own,’’ we say of our wife, our poem, our dog — 
with false and shameful modesty admitting the allegation and 
daring the consequences. But when it comes to the play, to 
poetry, or to art: ‘‘A poor thing,’’ we mutter, ‘‘a poor thing, 
but — the other man’s, the manager’s, the publisher’s or the 
artist’s.’’ And that evening we go to the theatre and split our 
sides in appreciation of a tin woodman’s effort to hold the mir- 
ror up to nature, and applaud loudly the attempt of a sextette of 
young women to act and sing as well as they look. 

There is no need for pessimism. No art can be regenerated 
from without, and as long as our dramatists and managers are 
alert for something new, and are keen to express an old truth in 
a form for a new time, we may be sure they will find some- 
thing better. How many great dramatists have been innova- 
tors! Diderot, in addition to doing everything else under the 
sun, was the inventor of modern drama. Hugo, in 1830, star- 
tled France with a daring romantic innovation in ‘‘Hernani,”’ 
and that year marks the beginning of an epoch in modern drama. 
And who can say that it is not quite as much the novelty of Ib- 
sen’s dramatic appeal as his offensive realism that makes him 
still caviare to the general? In Germany they still point to 
1889, the year of the production of Hauptmann’s ‘Vor Sonnen- 
aufgang,’’ as a year of epochal import perhaps not less significant 
in the history of the drama than 1830. George Bernard Shaw, 
in spite of a treacherous habit of playing with his audience and 
execrable technique, is still by force of his daring innovations a 
portentous dramatic figure. 

That advance is the only certain process in the drama Pinero 
bears witness when he says in a late magazine article: ‘‘We shall 
find, I think, . . . that the art of drama is not stationary but 
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progressive. By this I do not mean that it is always improving; 
what I do mean is that its conditions are always changing, and 
that every dramatist whose ambition it is to produce live plays 
is absolutely bound to study carefully . . . the conditions that 
hold good for his own day and generation.”’ 

In searching the future for the forms of art that will displace 
those of the present we need look for no new truths. ‘“‘In art 
and poetry,’’ says Weiss, ‘‘as in politics and philosophy there 
are but a very few truths. . . . True invention and wholesome 
originality do not consist in adding to them, but in modernizing 
their explanation and their practise.’’ Nothing ages so soon 
and so pathetically as a convention of dramatic art. These few 
primary truths of which Weiss speaks are dressed up generation 
after generation in new garments. Romanticism follows clas- 
sicism and is followed in turn by realism. As we pick upa 
specimen of the old romance it looks as strange and homely as 
an old daguerreotype. ‘‘We must not be greatly astonished,’’ 
says About, “‘if, after thirty or forty years, plays, like women, 
begin to age. We may say of a drama, what the Spaniards say 
of a soldier: ‘He was brave such-and-such a day.’ ”’ 

Out of the shifting complex conditions of our time we must 
select those movements that seem to shape themselves to a ten- 
dency. From the mass of experiments in all kinds of writing, 
Sutro and Fitch with the comedy of manners, Phillips with po- 
etic drama, Shaw with jointless but spiny satire, Barrie with 
dreams, Gorky with nightmares, Pinero engraving plays on cop- 
per with a stylus, Jones fashioning masterpieces with an axe, 
the Germans contending among themselves — Hauptmann even 
with himself — on the comparative merits of Marchendrama and 
realism, France trying to be clean, but like Lady Macbeth, 
unable to wash her hands, America following blindly and 
blithely the managers’ specially conducted tour from slang to 
sentiment, from performing monkeys to Bernhardt, from the 
adoration before the ballet to an all-star cast production of 
Shakespeare, what shall we select as representative of our time? 
What are the forms that are prophetic of the future? 

There is a certain manner in which the alert, wide-awake and 
sophisticated audience of the present is exerting a highly bene- 
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ficial influence in the drama. Our people have a great horror 
of being deceived with their eyes shut. If you can blind them 
by dazzling their wide open eyes you are hailed as a wizard. 
But, above all, people to-day object to any effort to dominate 
mind with feeling. They have an instinctive repugnance and 
fear for such an appeal. They demand of everything that 
arouses emotion that it be genuine and true, and that the intel- 
lect give warrant for what the emotions expend. 

Now the drama lives on its emotional appeal. The past 
generation has been noteworthy in its trimming of the excesses 
of sentiment from its dramas. The false emotional excitement 
that furnished the basis of many of our plays a generation ago 
has been almost entirely banished from the stage. It seems 
not at all improbable that the present vogue of realism, picto- 
rial comedy and farce comedy, is to be ascribed to the current 
distrust of an emotional appeal that achieves its power through 
technical means rather than through the story itself. 

Realism with all its over-emphasis of fact at the expense of 
truth is par excellence a revolt against sentimentality and theat- 
ric clap-trap. It is based upon the belief that real life has its 
dramas no less moving than the stage. At best it indicates a 
return on the part of the dramatist to human nature as inspi- 
ration and a discarding of the uninspired and essentially false 
emotional carpentry of the theatre. Whatever hearing dramatic 
realism has achieved comes more from a recognition of the 
truthful aims of its authors than from any affection for the mat- 
ter or admiration for the peculiar manner of the realists. 

Anomalous as it may seem, those forms of drama which are 
ordinarily held to be artist.cally the lowest — farce comedy and 
pictorial or musical comedy -—are, next to realism, the most sin- 
cere forms in the drama to-day. There is no questioning their 
popularity, a popularity that is undoubtedly connected with their 
simplicity and transparency of appeal. Pictorial comedy depends 
almost entirely for its appeal on beautiful scenery, pretty faces, 
graceful figures in the ballet, and tunes that are whistleable. 
The interest in it is frankly superficial. No one pretends that 
he goes to such a production for mental improvement. No one 
feels that he is being misled by something meretricious. The 
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auditor knows that what he hears cannot be weighed for its 
truth, but he finds sufficient justification for its existence apart 
from its truth. 

Farce comedy appeals to the emotions no doubt — deludes 
them shamefully many a time — but who presumes to question 
the sources of his laughter? Laughter is its own excuse. We 
may leave the theatre after a farce feeling that we have made 
fools of ourselves, but we are not sorry we have done so. Our 
faces with the little wrinkles of mirth still hovering under the 
eyes carry nothing of that shame and disgust that follow an 
emotional orgy at ‘‘East Lynne’”’ or ‘‘Camille.’’ 

This habit of scrutiny, this attitude of scepticism that the peo- 
ple take on all matters to-day, especially those that relate with 
spiritual and emotional problems, should keep the stage true to 
its ideals whether those ideals be low or high. That this atti- 
tude of irreverence for spiritual things, of almost sacrilegious 
inquisitiveness into the springs of all feeling, is to-day keeping 
from the stage much of the sweetness of old romance and the 
healthy power of the drama of heroism, there is no doubt. But 
that it forever precludes the dramatization of the things of spirit 
is unthinkable. Our people do not close their hearts even to 
the transcendental, if it is the true transcendental. On the 
other hand, they do not now accept out of hand the made-to- 
to-order snow-storm and door-step sorrows of ‘‘The Two Or- 
phans.’” They know too well that the author and the actor are 
playing with them. 

Not only in the plays themselves has there come an increased 
demand for sincerity. This demand has shown itself in the 
naturalism of production that has in the last twenty years dis- 
placed the old systems. And here there are two sides to the 
problem, for the question is a serious one whether the stage has 
not lost as much through naturalism as it has gained. Not so 
very long ago a room was represented merely by a back drop 
and wings at the side. Often there were no doors at all; sim- 
ply a curtain was hung over an opening inthe drop. At the 
sides the actor entered between any two of the wings and these 
were known as first, second and third entrances. When finally 
the room was enclosed on three sides and a ceiling was let down 
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to complete the illusion, naturalism had made a great step. 
Now the actors entered through doors just as in a house. 
With the change of scenery had come a change in the reading 
of the actor’s lines. The mid-years of the nineteenth century 
were the modern heyday of Shakespearian production. Mac- 
ready and Phelps and Booth had no successors as players of 
Shakespeare. And compared with modern standards these men 
were notoriously careless of their stage setting. With them 
the declamation was the real thing, and scenery and properties 
were but accessories. Declamation is a word we cannot apply 
to English acting, now Irving is dead. To-day our actors just 
talk, and though the dialogue of real life is important in the 
drama much was lost when the old school of actors died out. 
When naturalism in action became the scheme the actor lost his 
tremendous predominance in the production. Before he had 
carried the story alone. Now he shares his task with the 
scenery and costumes. Scenery became more and more elabo- 
rate, and as it did so the actor was more and more subdued into 
his surroundings. 

Tom Wrench, the young dramatist in Pinero’s ‘‘Trelawney of 
the Wells,’’ expresses the ideal of the naturalistic stage-manager 
thus: ‘‘This is the kind of chamber I want for the First Act of 
my comedy. . . . I tell you I won’t have doors stuck here, 
there and everywhere; no, nor windows in all sorts of impos- 
sible places. . . . Windows on one side, doors on the other — 
just where they should be architecturally. And locks on the 
doors, real locks —to work; and handles —to turn!’’ These va- 
porings of Tom Wrench were realized. For years the best pro- 
ductions carried sets, ‘‘the doors of which would slam with a 
loud sound,’’ as was proudly announced by a press agent. 

But revolt is still the rule, and mutterings against a strict 
naturalism in stage setting are beginning to arise. At the best 
the stage never does look like the real world, and the more care- 
ful the imitation is the more pathetic does its unreality become, 
And then, do we wish the stage to look like the real world? 
Is it not in its extra-worldliness that the stage finds its great 
excuse for existence? ‘‘The best in this kind are but shad- 
ows, and the worst are no worse if imagination amend them,”’ 
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wrote Shakespeare. Here naturalism fails. The appeal of 
scenery must ideally be a symbolic appeal, arousing a picture 
but not presenting it, awakening imagination but not allaying it. 

So in stage setting the next step will be one of symbolism. 
The academic studies in the plastic stage of Shakespeare, with 
the revivals of Ben Greet and the restoration of the Elizabethan 
stage at our universities, will do much to prepare the way for 
the new conception. The experiments of Yeats in the Irish 
National Theatre and of Gordon Craig, Ellen Terry’s gifted son, 
will be of even more practical influence. With regard to the 
reading of lines it seems improbable that we shall have a return 
of the old school of Shakespeare declamation. It is no less cer- 
tain, too, that until this return the long looked for renascence of 
poetic drama will be postponed. Poetic drama cannot succeed 
until its presentation is harmonious with its conception. 

In dramatic technique the most significant change in the drama 
of the immediate future will be in the conception of the time 
scheme of the play. The day of the mechanical unities is well 
nigh past. The unity of time is a factor of the formula of the 
“‘well made’’ play which will be forgotten with the dramas of 
Scribe. Again, as in all the highest of arts, imagination is to 
be commanded to amend the imperfections of the artist’s me- 
dium. Pinero, in ‘‘Iris,’’ separates two of his Acts into perfectly 
distinct time periods. The curtain merely falls and rises and in 
a moment the lapse of hours is represented. In Hauptmann’s 
“*Elga,’’ scenes change as in a dream. Out of a flash of dark- 
ness the scenes grows upon the beholder as if in sleep. There 
is no apology for the unreality of change of scene. There is 
rather in Hauptmann’s mind, as there was in Shakespeare’s, 
the idea that the audience will follow a moving and veracious 
story whithersoever it may lead them. The great advantages of 
such a conception in the depiction of growing character and 
complex incident may readily be imagined. 

The significant movements in the drama of the last few years 
have been all in the direction of simplification. It is for this 
purely technical reason, rather than for its scientific dogmatism, 
that realism is to be considered the representative dramatic type 
of the present. This movement of realism, that under different 
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guises and different names all our arts have experienced, is bet- 
ter in what it entails than in itself. Its best work has been to 
scourge hypocrisy, to prick the bubble of vanity, to dispel the 
stylish delusion, to nai] the popular lie. But the methods of 
realism are not constructive. It has killed the old romantic 
verve of the drama. A glorified technique remains, stript of ex- 
cresences and pretense, but it has no soul. 

What shall be the soul of the new drama? It cannot be the 
old fashioned romance. Rostand, the fix de stecle romanticist, 
has become a verbalist, a virtuoso. He goes over and over 
again the chilling round of measuring feet in ‘‘Chanticleer.’’ 
George Bernard Shaw has transplanted romance to topsy- 
turvydom. How delightfully humorous it is to see the romantic 
hero careering over Europe in an automobile pursued by his fair 
one bent on matrimony. And Barrie has used quite as pointed 
a satire in ‘‘Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire.”’ 

Through the literature of the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury is sounding timorously the note of a new mysticism. It is 
the mysticism of an active world. Along with the demand for 
the sterling and the true there is coming the recognition that 
truth is deeper than sight and soul is truer than sense. It is in 
giving expression to this new spirituality that the drama of to- 
morrow will be better than the drama of to-day. Emerson 
preached transcendentalism years ago. But Maeterlinck is 
dramatizing it to-day. 

This new mysticism is showing itself in countless ways in 
our literature. In nature studies, in studies into the lives of 
animals, in the popular stories of children, there is manifest an 
effort to get away from a sophisticated world framed in logic 
and reénforced by common sense. No one can claim that Kip- 
ling has not a true enough realization of the value of the fact in 
literature. Yet in ‘‘The Day’s Work,’’ ‘“‘The Brushwood Boy,”’ 
and ‘‘They,’’ he has delved behind the fact to the elusive mys- 
tery that lies back of it. 

The desire to dramatize the spiritual world that Kipling and 
so many others have explored, is showing itself in many of our 
greatest dramatists. An increasing naiveté of view is serving 
to change the atmosphere of many of our best plays from reality 
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todream. ‘‘I take my subject in a dream,’’ wrote the elder 
Dumas. ‘‘Maeterlinck,’’ says Shuré, ‘‘is the dramatist of 
dreams.’’ Yeats in ‘‘The Land of Heart’s Desire,’’ and Haupt- 
mann in ‘‘Hannele’s Ascension,’’ and ‘‘Elga,’’ have, each in his 
own way, presented a moving story as it might be seen through 
the eye of sleep. 

This atmosphere of dreams gives a spiritual unity to a drama 
that cannot be gained by realism. And it is bringing us nearer 
to the old poetic conception of a play as it was held in the days 
of the giants. 

Children are mystical little things. And one dramatist of the 
future in England is seeking out the poetry and tenderness in 
real life through the hearts of children. We can accept as char- 
acteristics of children a gentleness and simplicity that in the case 
of grown-ups would be unreal. And so Barrie, who knows well 
our materialism and scepticism, places children on the stage and 
bids us find ourselves in them. It is a pretty deception he plays 
on us when in ‘‘Peter Pan,’’ the good fairy comes to take the 
Darling children to the Never-Never-Land. We follow their 
fortunes tenderly, never dreaming that Barrie himself is Peter 
Pan, and that for a breathless hour we are lost with him in the 
Never-Never-Land of soul. 

Now the fairy play is not presented as the type of the coming 
drama. Barrie is an individual genius. But it does seem clear 
that his work integrates itself with the spiritual trend in art 
and literature. The dramatists of the Irish Literary Revival, 
the writers of German Marchendrama, the Belgian Emerson, 
Barrie, all help that trend back to the mysterious, the unexplain- 
able, and the unfathomable. It is a movement toward beauty 
for its own sake. The new drama should be as simple and defi- 
nite in its appeal as the old moralities. 


Tuomas DICKINSON. 


The University of Wisconsin. 





AMERICAN RENDERINGS OF THE “AENEID” 


From Britain has recently come a fresh attempt to turn the 
Vergilian epic into English. This is the version of C. J. Billson, 
with Conington’s Latin text on left-hand pages and a line- 
for-line blank-verse translation on the right. In turning the 
leaves of this fine specimen of bookmaking, with its dignified 
elegance so wéll befitting, one is aptly led to a brief consid- 
eration of some preceding renderings. In searching the sub- 
ject he will find that the painstaking compilation, ‘‘Biblio- 
graphical Clue to Latin Literature,’’ by the scholarly Mayor 
on the basis of Hubner, though citing twenty-three versions 
(partial or complete) of the ‘‘Aéneid’’ into English, mentions 
none by a American. Yet C. P. Cranch’s was published in 
1872. 

Cranch’s work, too, appeared in fine typographical guise, with 
broad margins, and was apparently intended to take, in respect 
to Latin literature, a position similar to that of Bryant’s ‘‘Iliad’’ 
(1870) and ‘‘Odyssey’’ (1871) toward Greek. The author, in an 
elaborate preface, says that he ‘‘endeavored to fulfill two neces- 
sary requirements: first, to render the original Latin as literally 
and concisely into pure idiomatic English as could be consistent 
with a strict metrical form; and secondly, to make it, as ably as 
I could, a poem, retaining something of the spirit of the origi- 
nal.’’ In his confessed ignorance of most other versions, he is 
fain to attribute to his use of blank verse a greater originality 
than can properly be granted it. The almost equally futile ver- 
sions of Brady, coadjutor of Tate, and Trapp, an Oxford profes- 
sor of poetry, had been in blank verse — not, indeed, the ‘fluent, 
poetic, yet compact and carefully constructed’’ medium aimed at 
by Cranch. He describes at some length his reasons for reject- 
ing rime and the English hexameter, complaining, as many in 
this argument have done, of the verbal exactions of the one and 
the dactylic monotony of the other. For the sake of ‘‘agree- 
able contrast,’’ at III, 94-8, and VI, 83-97, he gives the responses 
of the Oracle in pentameter rime. There are some minor faults 
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of detail — grammatical lapses, as where, in the rendering of 
VII, 641-4, Vergil is made to ask — 

What heroes in those early days gave fame 

To Italy, and with what arms is blazed; 
or rhetorical carelessness, as where, for /pse atri velleris agnam, 
etc. (VI, 249-51), the version ‘‘Himself A=neas slays To Night,”’ 
etc., seems to lend a curious turn to the sense. But Cranch is 
in the main faithful to the original,—even to the point of ‘‘ar- 
rected ears’’ for the arrectis auribus of Aineas (II, 303). The 
chief trouble is not here, but is touched upon in the author’s 
fear that his ‘‘versification may not infrequently fail to convey 
the movement of the Latin lines.’’ He has somehow missed the 
spirit of the thing, and this fact gets in his way again and again. 

One of his grievances against rime was that it gave ‘‘an al- 

most unavoidable appearance of antithesis.’’ He has evidently 
done his best to avoid even the appearance, and the result is 
that he fails of the epigrammatic point so frequent in the 
original. Thus, for Una salus victis nullam sperare salutem, he 


gives — 
The only safety of the vanquished is 
To hope for none, 


in contrast to Conington’s 


No safety can the vanquished find 
Till hope of safety be resigned ; 


for Dolus an virtus, quis in hoste requirat ? 


Of stratagem or valor who inquires 
In dealing with an enemy? 


where Conington has 


Who questions, when with foes we deal, 
If craft or courage guides the steel? 


and, again, for Prisca fides facto sed fama perennts, 


Though ancient the belief in this event 
The fame thereof forever shall endure, 


Morris here rendering: 
Old is the troth in such a tale, but never dies its fame. 
In longer passages, moreover, a similar lack of directness and 
force is encountered. For example, XI, 597-607, is thus pre- 


sented: 
14 
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the prose of Conington and Mackail. No competent poet, no 
prominent Latinist, has in America undertaken the task. Yet 
no American has failed more severely than Brady and Trapp; 
and these versions by an artist, a librarian, a soldier, or a states- 
man, eloquently witness to the wide interest in Latin studies. 


G. S. BrYAn. 


New York City. 
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A PIONEER IN INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 


At the present time when the Hague Tribunal is steadily 
growing in dignity and authority and when the man who makes 
peace between two great warring nations is justly acclaimed a 
benefactor of the human race, one should not forget the career 
of a man to whose untiring zeal was largely due the first signal 
achievement in international arbitration. 

Thomas Balch, son of Lewis P. W. Balch, was born at Lees- 
burg, Loudoun County, Virginia, on July 23, 1821, and it was 
in this county seat that he received his early education. He 
studied at Columbia College and later read law in the office of 
Mr. Stephen Cambreleng, of New York. He was admitted to 
the New York bar in 1845, to the bar of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania in 1849, and the bar of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1855. In 1852 he married Emily, daughter of 
Joseph Swift, of Philadelphia, and from this period he devoted 
himself to the interests of his adopted city as well as to those of 
a wider public. 

In 1859, Mr. Balch went to Europe where he traveled exten- 
sively, making the acquaintance of many distinguished states- 
men, political economists, and literary men. He was well ac- 
quainted with Guizot, the historian and premier of Louis 
Philippe, Michel Chevalier, the economist, James Lorimer of 
Edinburgh, and Prévost-Paradol, the journalist and author of 
La France Nouvelle. Making his headquarters at Paris, he de- 
voted himself to collecting material for a work which had long 
engaged his attention. This was the history of the part taken 
by France in the Revolutionary War. Although completed in 
1870, this work, owing to the Franco-Prussian War, was not 
published until 1872. and then only in part. It was entitled Les 
Francais en Amérique pendant la Guerre de l’ Indépendance des 
Etats-Unis. This first volume was subsequently translated into 
English by his son, Thomas Willing Balch, and was published 
in Philadelphia in 1891. 

While engaged in these researches, Mr. Balch found occasion 
to visit America. His sojourn in France and his intercourse 
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Meanwhile, the Trojan troops, the Etruscan chiefs, 
And all the cavalry approach the walls, 

In order ranged. The coursers leap and neigh 

i Along the fields, and fight against the curb, 

And wheel about. An iron field of spears 
Bristles afar, and lifted weapons blaze. 

i Upon the other side the Latins swift, 

i Messapus, Coras, and his brother come, 

Also Camilla’s wing; in hostile ranks 

They threaten with their lances backward drawn, 
And shake their javelins. On the warriors press, 
And fierce and fiercer neigh the battle steeds. 


To quote Conington is sufficient commentary : 


I Meantime the Trojans near the wall, 
The Tuscans and the horsemen all, 
In separate troops arrayed; 
Their mettled steeds the champaign spurn, 
And, chafing, this and that way turn; 
i Spears bristle o’er the fields, that burn 
With arms on high displayed. 
Messapus and the Latin force, 
And Coras and Camilla’s horse, 
An adverse front array ; 
With hands drawn back they couch the spear, 
And aim the dart in full career; 
The tramp of heroes strike the ear, 
Mixed with the charger’s neigh. 


Cranch does not, in the large, succeed much better in transfer- 
ring other well-known Vergilian qualities. In occasional lines 


and isolated passages he catches briefly the peculiar movement 
i or mood of the poet. But while he fails of sustained distinction, 
he is compact and near to his text, and probably no American 
has yet done better. 

1 Certainly not Ballard, latest in the field (1902). This version 
appears to be in hexameter verse, but 


Meanwhile Azneas is climbing the cliff to secure an unbroken 

View of the boundless deep 
or, 
| Urgent fear with headlong haste constrains us to loosen 

Halyards at random, and stretch our sails to the care of the breezes, 
or, 


Cuts the farthest 
Waters, and glides along impelled by sheer force of momentum . . 
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reads suspiciously like old-fashioned prose. ‘‘Be what it may, 
even paying their vows, I’m afraid of the Grecians,’’ is the way 
I, 502, is treated. Perhaps not more than one line would strike 
one as particularly well done —‘‘Monster, terrific, deformed, gi- 
gantic, and robbed of his vision’’—and it is hard to see how 
that could be done better. Cranch has here, ‘‘An awful mon- 
ster, huge, misshaped, and blind.”’ 

In 1881 George Howland published another hexameter ver- 
sion — like Ballard, of the first six books. David Swing did not 
hesitate to say— with Dryden, Conington and Morris already 
in the field — that to Howland belonged ‘‘the credit of having 
made the best English rendering yet produced’’ of this por- 
tion of the ‘‘A=neid;’’ and farther declared that ‘‘In such a ver- 
sification we have as near a picture of the Latin poet as we shall 
probably ever possess.’’ It may safely be submitted that the 
said versification is more deficient in spondees than Ballard’s, 
and far inferior in vocabulary. 

There is one attempt in rhythmic prose —that by H. H. 
Pierce, a captain in the 21st U.S. Infantry. To judge from 
Captain Pierce’s military record, in Powell’s ‘‘Army List,’’ he 
was a deal more efficient as a soldier than as a translator. His 
rhythmic prose is not of the sort which Prof. G. H. Palmer has 
used so admirably. It is rather a prosaized verse, with a some- 
what tedious rhythm. Nor is there any reason why such a 
translation should be so far from the original as this is, since 
the requirements made in a verse-rendering are not here exacted ; 
yet this may be called far less faithful than most verse-render- 
ings would dare to be. One noticeable cause for this is the 
distention wrought by idle epithets and other superfluous words; 
as for instance, in the very opening lines: 

“Of clashing arms; the hero's deeds 1 sing who ded the way 
from Troy’s once happy clime to Latium and Lavinian shores, a 
fugitive from fate.’’ Here in the space of a brief sentence are 
‘clashing arms’’ for the simple arma, ‘‘hero’s deeds’’ for 
virum, ‘‘once happy clime,’’ for orzs, and ‘‘Latium and Lavinian 
shores’’ for Lavinaque litora; while ‘‘led the way’’ is at once 
an expansion from, and a mistranslation of, the venzt of the 
original. x uno discite omnia. 
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Long’s contribution (1879), according to the prefatory note, 
was a ‘‘pastime,’’ though he had quarrels enough with his origi- 
nal. It is competent, and not lacking in literary flavor, but, as 
might have been expected from the somewhat perfunctory fash- 
ion of its accomplishment, rarely rises from a dead level. Be- 
ing in heroics, it invites comparison with Cranch’s, upon which, 
in general excellence, it is not all an improvement. It has de- 
rived a certain extraneous prestige from its author’s distinction 
in public life. 

Perhaps the most curious of all Americanized Vergils is that 
of John A. Wilstach (1884). Mr. Wilstach is the gentleman 
who later published a pamphlet epic with the somewhat obscure 
title, ‘‘The Battle Forest’’— an account of the victory of Tippe- 
canoe which may be well commended as an amusing specimen 
of Baboo English. To this effusion is appended a list of errata 
closed by the blandly economical announcement: ‘‘Other errors 
will suggest themselves to the intelligent reader.’’ To the 
‘intelligent reader’ of his ‘‘Afneid’’ many considerations are 
suggested. Mr. Wilstach speaks contemptuously of technique, 
and evidently believes it quite beneath his notice. ‘‘I content 
myself,’’ he says loftily, ‘‘with translating literally from Vergil.’’ 
One of the ways in which he proceeds to do this is by habitually 
referring to Atneas’ followers as ‘‘braves.’’ His vocabulary, 
indeed, out-Morrises Morris. ‘‘Illy,’’ ‘‘addense,’’ and ‘‘ultraly,”’ 
are a few of his coinages. Terms like ‘‘sloo’’ and ‘‘platted’’ jos- 
tle the anachronistic ‘‘bayou’’ and ‘‘cyclone.”’ 

At X, 494, we find that 





To entertain AEneans him will stand 
In no small cost. 


’ 


Passing ‘‘AZneans,’’ a notable variant for ‘‘braves,’’ what a fine 
provincialism surely is ‘stand in!’’ What a true Down-Eastern 
ring in the annotation to VIII, 641 — et caesa tungebat foedera 
porca —‘‘and clinched the treaty with a fat porker!’’ He dis- 





covers new and remarkable readings, he expands a half dozen 
words to more than a score, and he transfers the rhythm of the 
original by giving for 
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Llli inter sese multa vi bracchia tollunt 

in numerum, versantque tenaci forcipe massam, 
this: 

Sounds roar, arms raise, blows clang, clang in chorus, 

And quick clip, turn, beat they the flat masses. 


Investigation shows that Mr. Wilstach also translated the Ds- 
vina Commedia, made a free version of the Bible from the orig- 
inal languages, and invented a new character to represent the 
Greek diphthong ew. Surely, a busy and ingenious person. 

Strange is the sense of humor — nowhere, perhaps, more so 
than in certain so-called parodies which bring discredit on an 
admirable and difficult art. About 1870, Theodore F. Vaill, 
further unknown to fame, published what he was pleased to call 
‘fa free and independent translation of the first and fourth books 
of the ‘A£neid.’’’ There were illustrations by Thomas Worth — 
once a cartoonist of some little reputation—not particularly face- 
tious, indeed, but more so than the text. The author endeavors 
to impart a factitious sparkle by feats of rime in imitation of 
Gilbert. These are thickly peppered and usually bad — like, for 
instance, ‘‘north edge’’ and ‘‘Carthage;’’ ‘‘Capitol’’ and ‘‘stop 
it all;’’ ‘‘dudgeons’’ and ‘‘Trojans.’’ The following is a speci- 
men, favorable rather than otherwise, of the sort of thing Mr. 
Vaill —it is to be supposed — calmly wrote, copied, and twice 
corrected for the press: 


While he spouts on the deck, a wierlent blast from the norrard 
Strikes the ship on her side, and the eloquent man in the forrard. 
Snap go the shrouds, like the strings of an overtuned fiddle, 

And the speech and the jib-boom are broken short off in the middle. 
Meanwhile old Neptune perceives a deuce of a clatter, 

And puts up his classical nob to see what is the matter. 

He summons the blustering Africus, Boreas, Eurus, 

And thus opens on ’em: “You impudent Wind-bags! it’s curus 
Where you came by the requisite cheek to attempt this invasion! 
Scratch gravel for home! Should you make such another occasion 
You won’t get off so. My regards to AZolus, your master, 

And say he must keep his wild critters in pound or in pasture. 

Let him govern his own windy realm and his lofty airs take on; 
This watery machine I can run without his help, I reckon!” 


There is no American version of the ‘‘Atneid’’ that at all 
equals the verse of Dryden, Conington, Morris, and Bowen, or 
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the prose of Conington and Mackail. No competent poet, no 
prominent Latinist, has in America undertaken the task. Yet 
no American has failed more severely than Brady and Trapp; 
and these versions by an artist, a librarian, a soldier, or a states- 
man, eloquently witness to the wide interest in Latin studies. 


G. S. BRYAN. | 


New York City. 























A PIONEER IN INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 


At the present time when the Hague Tribunal is steadily 
growing in dignity and authority and when the man who makes 
peace between two great warring nations is justly acclaimed a 
benefactor of the human race, one should not forget the career 
of a man to whose untiring zeal was largely due the first signal 
achievement in international arbitration. 

Thomas Balch, son of Lewis P. W. Balch, was born at Lees- 
burg, Loudoun County, Virginia, on July 23, 1821, and it was 
in this county seat that he received his early education. He 
studied at Columbia College and later read law in the office of 
Mr. Stephen Cambreleng, of New York. He was admitted to 
the New York bar in 1845, to the bar of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania in 1849, and the bar of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1855. In 1852 he married Emily, daughter of 
Joseph Swift, of Philadelphia, and from this period he devoted 
himself to the interests of his adopted city as well as to those of 
a wider public. 

In 1859, Mr. Balch went to Europe where he traveled exten- 
sively, making the acquaintance of many distinguished states- 
men, political economists, and literary men. He was well ac- 
quainted with Guizot, the histerian and premier of Louis 
Philippe, Michel Chevalier, the economist, James Lorimer of 
Edinburgh, and Prévost-Paradol, the journalist and author of 
La France Nouvelle. Making his headquarters at Paris, he de- 
voted himself to collecting material for a work which had long 
engaged his attention. This was the history of the part taken 
by France in the Revolutionary War. Although completed in 
1870, this work, owing to the Franco-Prussian War, was not 
published until 1872. and then only in part. It was entitled Les 
Francais en Amérique pendant la Guerre de l’ Indépendance des 
Etats-Unis. This first volume was subsequently translated into 
English by his son, Thomas Willing Balch, and was published 
in Philadelphia in 1891. 

While engaged in these researches, Mr. Balch found occasion 
to visit America. His sojourn in France and his intercourse 
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with Englishmen caused him fully to appreciate the seriousness 
of the difficulties growing out of the Alabama claims. The 
strained relations between the United States and Great Britain 
in the latter part of the Civil War were to him a cause of solici- 
tude. In November, 1864, while Grant and Lee were facing 
each other before Richmond, he visited President Lincoln for 
the purpose of urging that the quarrel caused by the Alabama 
depredations be settled by arbitration. Mr. Lincoln replied that 
**the idea was a good one in the abstract, but that in the then 
temper of the American people it was neither possible nor pop- 
ular.’’ And then in his characteristic manner he added: ‘‘We 
are not near enough to the millennium for such methods of set- 
tling international quarrels.’’ 

This answer, though explicit and pointed, did not prevent him 
from continuing the advocacy of his idea in the face of repeated 
rebuffs. At last, taking advantage of the softened feelings 
in the North which followed the surrender at Appomattox, he 
wrote a letter which Mr. Greeley published in the New York 
Tribune of May 13, 1865. This letter not only urged that the 
Alabama claims be settled by international arbitration but at 
the same time laid down the code of rules which were later ob- 
served, with slight modification, by the Geneva Tribunal. Sec- 
tions III and IV of these rules indicated a method of procedure 
which was followed in the Treaty of Washington, May 8, 1871, 
which referred the questions in dispute to a tribunal of five arbi- 
trators instead of three, as Mr. Balch had suggested. These 
sections are as follows: 


III. That as to such claims, war was a barbarous manner of 
enforcing them; that the most successful war would after all 
be a most expensive and unsatisfactory process of litigation; 
and that the civilized and Christian way of ascertaining their 
validity and extent should be by arbitration. 


IV. That the best manner of composing such a Court of Ar- 
bitration would be, that each party should select some com- 
petent jurist, those two to select an umpire. The claims to 
be presented, proved and argued before this Court, whose de- 
cisions should be final and without appeal. 
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The temper of the American public was still too embittered 
for this suggestion to be adopted immediately. Nevertheless, 
the idea did not perish. The British statesman and political 
economist, Richard Cobden, who was a friend of Thomas Balch, 
had already endorsed it, but his support was cut off by his death 
April 2, 1865. Still it continued to gain adherents. The letter 
originally published in the 77zdume was reprinted in England 
in Social Science of March 15, 1867. The Courrier du Dimanche, 
through M. Prévost-Paradol, and the Journal des Débats \ent as- 
sistance to the cause in France. But the most powerful support 
was received from a lecture by James Lorimer, professor of pub- 
lic law and the law of nations in the University of Edinburgh. 
After this the idea grew until it found concrete expression in 
the Geneva Tribunal, but it was due to Mr. Greeley that it was 
not suffered to die at its birth. 

It was due in large measure to the peaceful acceptance of the 
decision of the Geneva Tribunal that the principle of arbitration 
has since then been successfully applied to the settlement of 
other disputes and that it has been possible to establish at The 
Hague a permanent international tribunal, ‘‘whose decisions 
should be final and without appeal.’’ 

It is true that The Hague Tribunal was suggested as early as 
1623 by Eméric Crucé, who pointed out Venice as a good loca- 
tion, and that his contemporary Grotius and subsequently Castel 
de Saint-Pierre, Kant, and Bentham also advocated the idea of 
international arbitration. But until the well-timed, specific 
suggestion of Thomas Balch, it had remained purely a theoretic 
question, one that would do for philosophers to speculate over 
and for peace-lovers to dream about. Such in fact was the atti- 
tude of Mr. Lincoln. All the greater honor is therefore due to 
the man who, perceiving its practicability, persisted in advocat- 
ing it, with the result that his ideas are obtaining wider and 
wider acceptance at the present day as the correct method of set- 
tling international disputes. 

J. D. Roperrer. 


Roanoke College, Virginia. 




















THE MATTER OF “SOUTHERN LITERATURE” 


That there should be an adequate account of what has been 
attempted in the way of literature at the South has been a matter 
of pretty general agreement. Particularly in the last ten years 
has this more or less general agreement become a kind of de- 
mand —a demand largely due to a widespread and genuine in- 
terest in both the present and the past South. The rapid recon- 
struction of the economic and industrial life of this section and 
the much slower yet none the less sure reconstruction of its in- 
tellectual life have created a spirit of inquiry concerning almost 
every phase of its history. This spirit has found expression in 
much discussion of social and educational conditions, in a com- 
paratively large body of special studies, particularly in the form 
of magazine articles and university monographs. These latter, 
however, have been mainly concerned with investigations of 
more or less narrow fields in the economic, political, and indus- 
trial history of the South. With the notable exceptions of 
Trent’s ‘‘Life of William Gilmore Simms’”’ and his more recent 
**Southern Writers,’’ Link’s ‘‘ Pioneers of Southern Literature,’’ 
Baskervill’s ‘‘Southern Writers’’ (Volumes I and II), Page’s 
“Old South Papers,’’ and recently Mims’ ‘‘Life of Sidney 
Lanier,’’ the investigation of the literary side of its history 
has not received the attention which it perhaps deserved.' 

This apparent failure adequately to investigate and interpret 
the literary side of Southern life has been due, first, to the gen- 
eral conviction that literature per se is less important than other 
matters; and, secondly, to the feeling that the quality and quan- 
tity of what is called pure literature at the South was, in the 
mass, sO poor and so meagre as hardly to be worth the pains 
necessary to record and estimate it. However, it was inevita- 
ble that, with the general stir of interest with reference to 
things Southern and with the writings of that quite remarkable 





! There should be added to this list a new volume on “ Sidney Lanier” by 
the writer of the present paper, President Snyder, of Wofford College, which 
has just been published as one of a series by Eaton & Mains. —THE Epiror. 
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group of men and women who have been making what is called 
**Southern Literature’ since 1875, there should be a turning 
back to older writers and consideration of conditions before 1865. 
Besides, there was naturally another mood more sentimental in 
character. It was the ultra-Southern mood, if one may so ex- 
press it, which insisted that the South had produced, if not 
really great literature, at least a literature as good as, or indeed 
better than, that produced elsewhere in this country, and that 
the reason it was not recognized was due either to ignorance or to 
prejudice. Such a mood of provincial and sentimental criticism 
was to be expected: one of the results of the war was a more or 
less critical attitude toward the South from the outside and a 
corresponding resentment among the Southern people them- 
selves —a resentment naturally prone to exaggerate quite out of 
proportion anything they might regard as peculiarly their own. 

Now what should be the spirit, aim, and method of any effort 
to record and interpret the literary history of the South? In 
the first place, to be worth doing it must sternly set its face 
against the misleading sentimentalism of section. It should 
have no squint or bias on this account. The simple truth of the 
matter is that we no longer desire to know whether Southern 
literature is as good as or better than that produced elsewhere. 
We do wish to know, however, what it really is, and we do not 
care to see it through the magnifying haze of sectional patriot- 
ism, nor have it excessively valued under the partisan conviction 
that it has hitherto been undervalued. Indeed, we have had 
enough and to spare of this sort of writing about the South. 

Moreover, we should have reached by this time a historical 
perspective clear enough of things tending to blur our sense of 
proportion and a critical atmosphere sufficiently clarified of the 
haze of sectional patriotism to permit a treatment of the subject 
scientific in method and yet sympathetic in spirit. In no other 
way can we hope to get at the truth of the matter; by no 
other method shall we ever come to a right understanding of the 
distinctive character of literary effort at the South both in rela- 
tion to its value as an absolute achievement and as a record of 
one phase of the cultural history of the Southern half of the Re- 
public. 








| 
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The emphasis of such a treatment is to be laid on literature 
as so much light upon the cultural and intellectual life of this 
section. The word “‘peculiar’’ is frequently applied to South- 
ern life and conditions. It seems always to be the fate of the 
section to have had and to have its ‘‘peculiar’’ problems. This, 
however, simply means that the line of Southern development 
is marked by distinctly differentiating characteristics. To such 
a degree is this true that one may in justice speak of a Southern 
civilization in contrast with the nature of the civilization devel- 
oped in other parts of the country. This is far from saying 
that the South was, or is, any less consciously national. It does 
mean, though, that its nationalism has been modified by the 
conditions and ideals of its growth and by that quality of tem- 
perament colored and molded by them. ~ 

Now literature, in a sense, is both a product of conditions 
and a record and interpretation of them. By knowing the con- 
ditions of the life of a people and the forces that controlled 
their growth we all the better understand the quality and 
character of their literature. On the other hand, working 
through the literature itself, we are able the more clearly to 
comprehend and interpret their deepest and most significant 
life. It is not necessary for them to have produced a really 
great literature; in their very failure to do so one may read per- 
haps the truest interpretation of the movement of their history 
and the forces that give it significance. A literary history of 
the South should, therefore, keep close to what is most charac- 
teristic in the thought, experiences and ideals of the South 
in every phase of its life, and should make everything it at- 
tempted in the way of writing reflect these different phases of 
its life. 

Such a point of view and such a method of treatment give to 
almost all the prose written at the South whatever of value it 
may have. To describe, for example, as a part of Southern lit- 
erature that group of writers which appeared in Virginia from 
1608 to 1625-— John Smith, George Percy, John Pory, Alex- 
ander Whitaker, George Sandys, and William Strachey — is 
merely conventional, or it is meaningless, unless the group is 
investigated from the standpoint of the light they throw upon 
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the transplantation of an Elizabethan and Stuart civilization to 
a new environment. To include them, therefore, in a history 
| of Southern literature is to do so for the information, first-hand, 
which they give concerning the beginnings of Southern life. 
| In somewhat the same way a study of the historians who came 
a century and more later— James Blair, Hugh Jones, William 
Stith, and Robert Beverly, together with such sketches of man- 
ners and customs as are to be found in the writings of such 
men as Ebenezer Cook, John Lawson, and William Byrd of 
Westover,— is even more valuable. For among these are men 
who are native born, and by this time, 1740, much of what we 
understand as the peculiarly Southern form of civilization has 
already been established and the type of men and women pro- 
duced by it already pre-determined. There is in the writings 
of the men mentioned sufficient material for a clear-cut, vivid 
presentation of the pre-Revolutionary South —a presentation in 
which, if it were adequately and sympathetically done, we 
should recognize those features of Southern life and character 
with which we are already familiar. We should feel, moreover, 
that we were fairly in the midst of the conditions that colored that 
life and shaped that character into what it afterwards became. 
With conditions more or less fixed by 1750, the next half cen- 
tury would furnish to a literary historian possessing insight, a 





grasp of essential principles, discriminating judgment and 
power of vital expression, a field wonderfully inviting. This is 
the period of political protest and, finally, of rebellion. There 
is a rich material in the shape of speeches, pamphlets, and reso- 
lutions, beginning with those earliest protests against the op- 
if pression of the mother country when there was no thought of 
separation and concluding with the Declaration of Independence 
when the abiding principles of human liberty are stated once for 
all. It is possible that a discriminating investigation of the 
entire literature of the Revolution at the South would disclose 
two things anyway: first, the general bent of the Southern mind 
toward constructive political thinking; and, secondly, the be- 
ginnings of that characteristic attitude which the Southern 
mind afterwards took toward the relation of the States to the 
general government. 
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All this would be an introduction, but a quite necessary one, 
to a literary history of the South from 1812 to 1865. Within 
these years is that past South with which we are familiar. In- 
deed, its relics actually survive in persons yet living, and the 
thought of it is yet tender in the memory of their immediate 
descendants. About it hangs also the pathos of a great social 
and political tragedy, the pain of a recent re-adjustment, and 
withal that great hope which has risen like the sun of a new day 
out of the pity and terror of its two tragedies. Naturally, the 
emotionalism of this mood makes it difficult to conduct a scien- 
tific study of this period, and it may be that the time has not 
yet come when we can record and interpret it as it really was. 
However, we are in a position to determine with sufficient clear- 
ness some of the important elements in the period as related to 
literary production, to understand the general movement of the 
Southern mind in the sphere of practical politics, to grasp the 
essential truth in the necessary effects which the social and 
economic conditions had upon every phase of Southern thought, 
to account for the character of the writings produced, and to 
realize the limitations and estimate approximately the absolute 
achievement or failure of this section in the realm of pure litera- 
ture. 

We should expect, moreover, from such a treatment a vivid, 
clearly-defined presentation of the social, intellectual, and gen- 
eral cultural conditions. The sources fora study of this kind 
are abundant. Old newspapers, sketches and biographies of 
political and military leaders, State histories — each State very 
early found its historian—and that multitude of short-lived 
magazines and reviews that sprang up in almost every South- 
ern city and even in many villages and small towns where 
there was, if not the reality, at least the pride of culture, would 
offer sufficient material for an understanding of, from a literary 
standpoint, the meaning of the South before 1865. If such a 
treatment were adequate, we should be in a position properly to 
appreciate the effort at literature for its own sake — in a word, 
why the poetry, the fiction, the humor, were just what they 
were. 


This would lead of course to the consideration of the vari- 
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ous forms of literature from the standpoint of their absolute 
value or the lack of any value. In the first place, taking up the 
prose, we should discover a few orations and political writings 
so far saturated with the fundamental ideas of human relation- 
ship, touched with such high emotion, so wrought upon by the 
imagination, and expressed in such dignity of phrase as al- 
most to lift them out of the region of practical politics into 
the realm of pure literature of their kind. In the next place, 
we should have before us at least an original type of humor, 
racy of the soil and recording with fidelity those phases of 
real character that inspired the laughter of the generations 
before the war. Kennedy, Longstreet, Hooper, Thompson, 
Baldwin, Bagby, Harris, and others have made genuine contri- 
butions to American humorous writings. 

These represent those forms of writing which belong, so to 
speak, to the outskirts of the kingdom of literature. With re- 
gard, next, to the fiction, an adequate interpretation would 
bring out, first, the comparatively large number of novels writ- 
ten at the South and the immense vogue of some of them. Of 
course this would not be proving anything as to the real literary 
value of the fiction— that it bulked so large. It would, how- 
ever, indicate the extent and nature of the interest in this par- 
ticular form of literature, and would flash one more ray of light 
on cultural conditions. In the next place, such a study would 
show that almost every phase of Southern life, from the very 
beginning to the conclusion of the Civil War, found expression 
in fiction. Indeed, one could read almost the entire history of 
the South from Bacon’s rebellion in 1676 to Lee’s surrender in 
1865 in novels written by Southern men and women. And this 
makes an adequate interpretation and a just appreciation of 
them really worth while. Finally, a discriminating critic would 
be able to select out of the host of more or less indifferent 
writers at least three men who could tell a story well—- William 
Gilmore Simms, John Pendleton Kennedy and John Esten 
Cooke—and one man of genius, though in a narrow field, Edgar 
Allan Poe. 

The right sort of investigation of the poetic output of the 
South before 1865 would bring out some quite interesting things 
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with reference to literary conditions: first, it would show the 
significance of a lack of a professional class of men of letters — 
men who had the courage and call of genius to a sufficient de- 
gree to give themselves wholly to literature; the consequent 
amateurishness of almost all Southern verse; the fatal inhospi- 
tality of the poets to the great creative ideas then current in the 
thought of the world, and its effects in the way of a general pov- 
erty of thought and superficiality of emotion; and, finally, a de- 
fect of originality, which, combined with the above mentioned 
defects, gives an impression of level sameness to the music of 
almost the entire Southern choir. On the positive side, the 
catholic critic would find here and there single poems of great 
lyric grace and beauty and genuine charm of sentiment. So 
far is this true that it is really possible to gather from the 
Southern poets an anthology of lyric verse which would be a 
real contribution to American literature, particularly on the 
side of its lighter verse. And when that naturally lyric tem- 
perament of the South is set on fire by the passion of war, we 
should be able to bring together perhaps the best collection of 
martial poetry produced on this continent. Then, from a study 
of such occasional verse, the historian would turn to a full con- 
sideration of the poetry of such men as Pike, Ticknor, Hayne, 
and Timrod, not only for what they actually achieved but also 
for what they stand for as typical men of the Old South trying 
to express what of poetic temperament they had under condi- 
tions unfriendly and hard to overcome. 


These considerations with reference to the general matter of 
Southern Literature have been suggested by the recent appear- 
ance of two related books —the one representing an attempt 
to investigate the whole field on a somewhat large scale, the 
other treating of a few phases of the subject. It would be 
too much to say, however, that the recent ‘‘History of Southern 
Literature,’’? by Mr. Carl Holliday meets all these conditions 
and measures up to the ideal here set forth. It is, how- 
ever, as far as we know, the first serious attempt to do so, 





2A History OF SOUTHERN LITERATURE. By Carl Holliday, M.A. 
The Neale Publishing Company, New York and Washington. 
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and deserves commendation for this, if for nothing else. One 
feels that it lacks grasp and insight at times; that the same 
thing is said too often; that it is frequently over-emphatic 
where no emphasis is due; that the light which literature might 
throw on the development of Southern life and conditions is 
wanting; that it fails properly to use the impressiveness and 
significance of typical men; that it is not discriminating enough 
in estimating values and assigning positions; that the style of 
the book shows a want of firmness, of clearness, of vividness, 
and is too often not merely amateurish but newspaperish, if 
one may so speak. Still, withal, while it is far from being the 
final word on the subject, it is a welcome book, and one can get 
a fairly good idea of the meaning of the phrase ‘Southern Lit- 
erature’ from it. 

The other volume related to this subject may also be named. 
Under the suggestive title of ‘‘The Holy Grail’’* President 
J. A. B. Scherer, of Newberry College, has brought together 
a group of six essays and addresses. While they treat appar- 
ently of widely different subjects ——The Holy Grail, Henry 
Timrod, Sidney Lanier, The Crusaders, Liberty and Law, 
The Century in Literature — yet the unity of the general theme 
suggested by the title is felt running through them all and bind- 
ing them together. 

This general theme is a plea for, or rather almost a series of 
sermons on, the beauty of spiritual idealism and service. It is 
based upon the legend of Sir Percivale and the Fisher King in 
the Arthurian romance. With this story as a text the author 
brings to the young doctors of the Charleston College an inspir- 
ing message on the power of the ideal to save their profession 
from its hard materialistic tendencies. It runs through his in- 
terpretation of Timrod’s sadly pathetic quest to realize an ideal 
of beauty in the midst of bitterly baffling conditions and experi- 
ences, and of Sidney Lanier’s passionate aspiration toward the 
heights of spiritual vision. The Grail, as the symbol of the 
transformed Cross, is from President Scherer’s standpoint that 
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which lies at the heart of the Crusades, giving to this hugely 
tragic movement its deepest moral meaning and touching its 
ugliness with the beauty of spiritual idealism. Finally, out of 
the doubt and gloom of the nineteenth century it is Browning 
who sees the Grail unveiled. 

It will be seen that the title, while an apparently fanciful one, 
in reality appropriately describes the thought of the volume. 
This thought, the beauty of spiritual idealism and service, is de- 
veloped with force and charm, and while confessedly didactic in 
purpose, the book is never oppressively so. The originality of 
the treatment and the fresh, incisive, personal quality of the 
style make it a readable and suggestive volume. 


Henry N. Snyper. 
Wofford College, South Carolina. 





MANDELL CREIGHTON, PASTOR, SCHOLAR 
AND MAN * 


When the excellent but unremarkable Benson died, and the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury became thus vacated, Creighton, 
then Bishop of Peterborough, was one of those most frequently 
mentioned as possessing all the requirements for the place. In- 
deed it is hard to see why Salisbury did not select him. For 
given the choice between Creighton and Temple—and all admit 
that it boiled down to that—we believe that three prime minis- 
ters out of five would have chosen the former. Now it may be, if 
one may burst into such terrifying regions as the thoughts of the 
mighty, that Salisbury reasoned thus: Here are two men equally 
deserving and equally needed by this majestic position; one of 
them is seventy-five years old, and the other fifty-three; why 
not give it to him who has but few years to live, and thereby 
crown his career, and afterwards, when nature has claimed its 
due, give it to the younger man? Surely this was a reasonable 
position to take, and as a matter of fact it is the only one which 
seems to explain the passing over of Creighton. 

Such an introduction requires that we compare these two men. 
Let us avoid as much odiousness as possible and do so; and in 
the act we may also attain a preliminary bird’s-eye view of our 
hero which will add interest to the following sketch. 

These two men were the Montserrat and Matterhorn of Epis- 
copal mountains. There are higher mountains, and there have 
been greater Bishops — Grosseteste and Theodore for example — 
but none ever appealed more to the imagination. Temple 
was the Montserrat; serrated, rough, ugly, ill-formed; but with 
a malformity that thrust its jagged peaks clear up into the 
heavens — a ruggedness which appealed and ever will appeal to 
the love and affection of men. The Rugby boys loved him be- 





*If this article inspires anybody to read Mrs Creighton’s life of this great 
man its purpose will be accomplished. It is a book full of “wise saws and 
modern instances” which cannot but help in clearing the reader’s atmos- 
phere, and suggesting directions for thought on many subjects. 
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cause he was such a “‘just brute;’’ the men loved him because 
he was such a godly ruffian. 

Creighton was the Matterhorn. Rugged and severe; but 
less unlovely than his older brother, he likewise stood out as a 
mountain among mountains. Though lacking the fascination of 
excessive rudeness, he was far from gentle — the psychology of 
the truth that the more you kick a dog the more he will leve 
you, is one of the paradoxes of human nature. With all re- 
spect and reverence, we say that the only explanation of the 
fact that men loved Temple more than Creighton was that 
he kicked them harder. This sounds absurd, but one who has 
studied both the men will perceive that there is much philos- 
ophy in it. Certainly Temple did not exceed Creighton intel- 
lectually. Spiritually they were equal giants. As an executive, 
Temple may have been greater, but Creighton’s superior knowl- 
edge of men neutralized that. And so we do not hesitate to say 
that it was for no superiority that Temple instead of Creighton 
was elevated to the See of Canterbury in 1891. But it is high 
time that we commence our story. 

Mandell Creighton was born July 5, 1843. It will at once be 
realized that his memory could not carry him back to the turgid 
times of the Oxford movement. For it was in the year of his 
birth that Pusey was condemned for teaching doctrine contrary 
to the Church of England; and that Newman preached his last 
sermon as an Anglican, and that Arnold died. 

This is an important fact, as it is possible that it was be- 
cause there lay no slumbering recollections in his mind of the 
violence of those days, that when he succeeded Temple at Lon- 
don, he dealt with the then Ritualistic difficulties with so much 
firmer hand. If the alliteration is pardonable, Temple tem- 
porized with it; having been born in 1821, and carrying in his 
memory the miseries of the forties, he was doubtless thereby 
influenced in his actions. But Creighton’s memory carried him 
back to no such harrowing days. 

Carlisle — cold, cheerless, borderlandish Carlisle — was his 
birthplace, and, as we might expect, one of his parents, his 
father, was a Scotchman. Asa child he was normal. It is com- 
forting to note that he neither wrote sermons upon the occasion 
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of his graduation from swaddling clothes as we are told Kings- 
ley did, nor did he keep a religious diary from his cradle. 
He was not cursed with precocity. If there is one thing 
about him that shines out resplendently it is his colossal 
common sense. He was inordinately ordinary. That was his 
greatness. 

Public school life played a small part in his boyhood, though 
he did go to the Durham Grammar School for the four years 
which preceded his going up to Oxford in 1862. At Merton 
it is that his strength and ability first came into prominence: 
for though he only took a second class in Law and Modern 
History, yet this was owing to his being the victim of cir- 
cumstances — which we can well believe when we learn that 
Jowett was so impressed with his solidity that he asked him to 
stand for a Balliol fellowship. He chose to remain faithful to 
his own college, however, and was presented with a clerical fel- 
lowship in the end of 1866. He was able to accept this because 
it had always been his desire to take orders. 

It would be an inexcusable digression to describe the Oxford 
of 1866, when Creighton began his career as a teacher. But be- 
cause of the light it sheds on the essential tone of the man, 
there is one side of the life which we should mention. It was a 
time of transition; from being an institution of and for the 
clergy, Oxford had begun to be transformed into a modern uni- 
versity wherein Theology should be recognized as the Regina 
scientiarum, but not as the Rex orbits terrarum. This change 
had been brought about by the spirit of the times. 

“Essays and Reviews’’ had just announced facts which had 
thrown many precipitate obscurantists back on their ecclesias- 
tical haunches. Arnold’s irrefragable logic had cleared up many 
a point of polity; Jowett’s teachings were knifing many darling 
medizevalisms in the front and back; Colenso’s book had proved 
that Episcopal robes could no longer be counted on to muffle the 
voice of truth; Stanley, the high priest of breadth, had just 
been appointed to one of the most conspicuous positions in the 
Church, the Deanship of Westminister; and lastly and less 
germanely, but quiet as important, Darwin’s “‘Origin of Spe- 
cies’ had been out but seven years. At such a time it was that 
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Creighton, the young teacher, began his meditations upon the 
meaning of the ministry of the Church. 

We have brought in all this because it is necessary to account 
for that type of churchmanship which came into prominence in 
the last two decades of the nineteenth century, and of which 
Creighton was so splendid an example. It was a type unheard 
of before, but the only type through which the English Church 
can be victorious in the terrific struggle which all can see that 
she has before her. 

We shall point out later that we believe that it was this atti- 
tude which enabled him to make at once a great scholar and a 
great Bishop. On his entering the ministry, Scott Holland 
writes: 


**He took his stand for God, and made his great decision at 
the extreme hour of intellectual tension, when the panic aroused 
by the new criticism was at its height, and when the victorious 
efficacy of the scientific and critical methods appeared to have 
all but swept the field. It is difficult for us nowto gauge the 
dismay of that bad hour. At the close of the sixties it seemed 
to us at Oxford almost incredible that a young Don of any intel- 
lectual reputation for modernity should be on the Christian side. 
And Creighton by temperament lay open to the full force of the 
prevailing movement.’”’ 


Creighton himself told his wife shortly afterwards that he was 
judged a knave in his decision, because they knew he was no fool. 
Now the point we wish to stress, and if we have any hidden 
Tendenz in this article it is this, is that only the men who have 
breathed in this atmosphere, and who thereby know and sympa- 
thize with both sides of the tremendous argument of life, only 
they are qualified to lead in these days the army of the Lord. 
We need many Creightons. It will be our endeavor in our 
further sketch to portray such a man. 

We have now to follow out a double thread in the development 
of our hero: the historical and the pastoral. So far as his early 
life as an Oxford tutor is concerned, we shall say nothing more 
than that it was there that he gravitated to a specialization upon 
History, and that he went through a severe struggle in deciding 
whether he should give up his life to study or to preaching. 
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Incidentally, and for the benefit of those who suffer from a feel- 
ing of unpreparedness for their work, we might remark that 
this great historian began teaching modern history on six 
months’ notice. But historical teaching was then in its in- 
fancy; for Stubbs, the originator of the new spirit so far as 
it exists in England to-day, did not begin his work at Oxford 
till 1866. But to return to Creighton. As we said, he was sore 
troubled whether he should devote his life to the Church or the 
classroom. He had been ordained in 1870 and was married 
shortly thereafter. If we judge his character aright, it was his 
marriage which was the deciding factor in causing him to 
choose the Church. 

Here we must mention a most vital element in his character: 
his zstheticism. Imagination plays a large part in religion, and 
we see in Creighton’s deep love for the beautiful, the quality 
which made a clergyman out of one predominantly scientific. 
Wherever you find the love of Beauty and the love of Science 
blended together, there do you find the kind of man that this 
world needs. In Creighton these two were fused in perfect 
proportion. And, to return, it was this zsthetic sensibility 
which weighed down the balances and decided him to take a 
parish. Of course we fuse these two influences, his marriage 
and his zstheticism; for it was through the former that the latter 
was brought out, as the following story will show: 


“It was in February, 1871, that Creighton first met his future 
wife. His attention was attracted to her in a characteristic 
way. Yellow was a favorite color of his, and was at that time 
little worn. At one of Ruskin’s lectures his quick eye noticed 
a girl wearing a yellow scarf, and seeing Mr. T. H. Ward speak- 
ing to her, he rushed up after the lecture to ask him ‘who is 
that girl who has the courage to wear yellow?’ . . A fewdays 
afterwards, Mr. Ward invited me [ Mrs. Creighton is speaking ] 
to lunch to meet Mr. Creighton . . . We at once found 
that we had many tastes in common; . . . at our first meet- 
ing we discussed Tintoretto and Titian . . . in three weeks, 
the day before I left Oxford, we became engaged. ‘ 
Many of the early days of our engagement were spent looking at 
pictures in the National Gallery and Kensington Museum, or 
studying early Italian engravings at the British Museum.”’ 
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It is very evident that zsthetic sensibilities played a large 
part in his life. This could be developed more fully had we 
time to quote some of his wonderful letters written under the 
spell of some majestic cathedral’s loveliness, or in the ecstasies 
of enthusiasm aroused in him by the glories of the Alps. 
Neither Robertson in the Tyrol, nor Kingsley on the moors, 
was more profoundly shaken by Nature’s thundering cry of 
**God!’’ than was he. 

Of his wife we must speak. She was a very remarkable 
woman: a fact which is demonstrated by the brilliant biography 
she has written, if by nothing else. Throughout their lives he 
found in her an unfailing source of advice and inspiration. It 
is no gallantry or convention that leads us to say this of Louise 
Creighton. Though rough to many, yet as a family man he 
was extraordinarily attractive. Children were his passion, and 
this was his strong held with those with whom he came into 
pastoral relations. He delighted to play with babies, and to 
roll on the floor with children, and to romp with superb unepis- 
copal clamor. 

But to revert to the zsthetic side of the man: the love of 
poetry was one of the great passions of his life. He wrote 
some verses, but it was as a reader and critic rather than asa 
writer that he deserves attention. When all is said and done, 
the supreme test is the ability to read and expound Dante: and 
Creighton was an authority on the subject; some of his most 
delightful lectures, in fact, were upon the exiled Florentine. 
When travelling he generally beguiled the hours with the lucu- 
brations of Browning or Tennyson, and withal, there are few 
men who drank more constantly at the fountain of the muses. 
This then was a vital side of Mandell Creighton. It was sym- 
tomatic of the whole undertone of his life. 

Three years after his marriage he accepted the Embleton 
Vicarage, and thereby obtained the peaceful and pleasant home 
of which he was desirous. For, to use his own. words, one 
can get no “‘quiet, . . undisturbed by struggles concerning 
your work’’ at Oxford, while up in the solitary Northumber- 
land parish there was ‘‘an opportunity for uninterrupted work 
all the year round.’’ It was there that we see developing both 
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sides of his abundant nature; there it is that he becomes re- 
nowned both as pastor and scholar. His ten years there were 
the most important in his life. The later years were more 
important only for others. That is a division which we often 
forget to make in estimating the relative value of the periods 
of a man’s life. When he made this move to Embleton the 
melancholy Mark Pattison told him that he was wrecking his 
chances, but a more wise friend prophesied that it meant that 
he was destined to end in the Cathedra of St. Augustine. 

It would be a delight to relate the events which brought him 
into such prominence, but our task is more to depict tendencies 
than to catalogue happenings. However, we will profit by a 
summary account of his activities. 

The flock of which he became the shepherd had been deci- 
mated by indifference, and Creighton, not content to luxuriate 
in his library, went to work with all his energies to awaken and 
enliven them. His efforts were crowned with success, and the 
parish soon attained a degree of prosperity unknown before. 
His genuine interest in everybody soon made him the central 
figure of the county. Now we all know that building up a par- 
ish is no loafing affair, and how Creighton did this and at the 
same time wrote two volumes of his history is a marvel. His 
was a cavernous capacity for work. Think for a moment what 
he had to do in addition to his pastoral work. He was no super- 
ficial writer. Not a statement would he make until he had 
searched the scriptures historical for verification. To do this 
he was forced to make many trips to the British Museum, the 
Record Office and the Bodleian. This would have entirely de- 
moralized any ordinary parish priest. Added to these journeys, 
he availed himself of the London Libraries’ arrangement by 
which books were sent to him, and he had agents go and make 
transcripts of whatever documents he desired in the Vatican and 
Venice collections. His private means stood him in good stead, 
in that he was able to buy most of the German and Italian books 
that he needed. 

His mornings were generally given to study, while in the af- 
ternoon he and his wife would walk and accomplish whatever 
parish business or calls were necessary. In the evening, whist, 
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if there was company, if not, then study — but not after eleven 
o’clock. His wife says that she never knew him to sit up after 
that hour to finish a piece of work. In so short a day how could 
he accomplish so much? 

In 1881-1882, he brought out the first and second volumes 
of his ‘‘ History of the Papacy during the Reformation.’’ In the 
last edition, after he had been compelled to give up the idea of 
finishing it, he changed the title to ‘‘A History of the Papacy 
from the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome.’”’ 

If Creighton was criticised for anything it was for his abso- 
lute impartiality; but what more saving a condemnation could 
the historian desire? Lord Acton said of his work: ‘‘The his- 
tory is told with a fullness and accuracy unusual in works which 
are the occupation of a lifetime; . . . he speaks with regret 
of his imperfect command of books, but it is right to expuse the 
guile that lurks in this apology. The northern vicarage, in 
which Bulzus and Traversari are as familiar as Burnet must be 
a rare and enviable spot. Every particular is taken so rigor- 
ously from the original that he remains independent of the mod- 
erns who have trodden the same paths.”’ 

Throughout this time his relations with Hodgkin, of Italian 
Invasion fame, were close and helpful. One letter to Hodgkin 
is an excellent digest of Creighton’s whole attitude towards his 
work. He says in it: ‘‘All that I aimed to write was a histor- 
ical history. I don’t think that it is any good trying to popu- 
larize history, except by writing it as clearly as possible, and by 
avoiding all needless tediousness. When events are tedious you 
must be tedious. When they are exciting you must let yourself 
rise with them.”’ 

Enough of the Embleton scholar and pastor, and the years 
wherein a great character became crystallized. In 1884 he was 
elected to the Dixie Professorship of Ecclesiastical History at 
Oxford. The English custom of ‘‘standing for’’ lectureships 
and professorships is something we can never understand; no 
more can we their cold-blooded way of asking abrupt questions 
in cases where we self-consciously circumlocute. It seems 
strange to hear of men like Lightfoot or Stubbs or Creighton 
working (decently but actually) to get a University appoint- 
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ment; and it grates on our feelings to read Creighton’s letter 
asking ‘‘how much’’ the Dixie professorship is ‘‘worth.’’ He 
had hoped to get the ‘‘Regius’’ of Modern History at Oxford, 
or failing that, a Canonry at St. Paul’s, but Freeman and Scott 
Holland ‘‘beat him out,’’ and he had to content himself with the 
newly created chair at Cambridge. He soon became, however, 
a devoted and much contented Cambridge man, and it is to his 
work at that great institution that we must now turn. 

We must confess ourselves to be balked by an embarrassment 
of riches, for there are so many things to tell about Creighton 
the teacher that it is hard to know where to begin. He came to 
Cambridge at a critical moment in its historical work. It de- 
volved on him to organize a new department or chair, and also 
to infuse some of the modern spirit into an old-fashioned atmos- 
phere. Kingsley and Seeley had been the leading influences in 
historical work there prior to his coming, and though they were 
excellent stylists they were not technical historians. 

His inaugural lecture made it clear to all that a new ideal was 
to be upheld, a new theory employed. His method can be 
summed up in these words from that lecture: ‘‘Science knows 
no difference of method, and . . . ecclesiastical history must 
be pursued in exactly the same way and with the same spirit as 
any other branch of history.”’ 

Under this clear-cut policy, and urged by an incisive, vigor- 
ous personality, new life at once entered the Cambridge school 
of history. His theory was not the only thing which differed 
from his predecessor’s. His way of teaching was likewise origi- 
nal. Perfunctoriness and palaver found no place in his system. 
Informality, professorial informality and directness, the two 
greatest items in all pedagogy, were characteristic of Creighton. 
The old folk shook their heads, but the young ones shook their 
brains. For what was lacking in form was more than made up 
in matter, and a keen enthusiasm resulted from his efforts. His 
aphorisms soon became famous, and his paradoxes made living 
beings out of the dry bones of facts and figures. 

His wife says: ‘‘He did not limit his lectures to the number 
required by the statutes (a fact which will be appreciated by all 
who ever attended Cambridge or Oxford; for the observance of 
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that statutory limitation is one of the most irritating things 
which a foreigner encounters there), but was guided by his esti- 
mates of the needs of his subject.’’ Would that more English 
professors would follow that rule! 

He lectured on many different subjects, such as: The History 
of the Crusades; English Ecclesiastical History, 1603-1640; 
The Rise of the Mendicants; The Age of Elizabeth. He insti- 
tuted conversation classes in order to make possible closer rela- 
tions between himself and the students, and at these endeavored 
to make real and living the people under discussion. ‘‘Which 
of the English Kings would you rather have to take you down to 
dinner?’’ he is reported to have asked a Newnham girl in his 
effort to make her realize that she was not studying geology or 
chemistry. With whoever desired to learn he soon made close 
friends, and the walks they had with him ever remained large in 
their memories. 

Besides teaching, he interested himself in the library and the 
press; those two great departments of the English universities 
— do they not stand for the static and dynamic forces of Oxford 
and Cambridge? This suggests his part in the establishment of 
the English Historical Review. In 1885 Creighton was one of 
a party who dined at the house of James Bryce to discuss the 
possibility of such a publication. Acton, Church, A. W. Ward 
and York Powell were also in the company. The idea was not a 
new one —had, in fact, been mooted for twenty years, but 
money and a man had never yet been found to make it possible. 
J. R. Green had been the first promoter of the scheme, but it 
was not till Creighton loomed up that it became a probability. 
He would and could be the editor, and the Longmans appeared as 
the ‘‘wherewithal.’’ The following extract from a letter written 
to York Powell on May 11, 1885, gives us in little the actual be- 
ginning: ‘‘Mr. C. J. Longmans’ answer to my letter is better 
than I expected. It is very much better that he should under- 
take it. If he cannot float it noone can. . . I will edit it for 
nothing to start the concern for a year. Of course we might get 
articles gratis at first, but no one should be asked to write with- 
out some remuneration being offered.’’ And so the Review was 
launched, and at once came into prominence and made an unex- 
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pected financial success. Everybody put his shoulder to the 
wheel. Besides those already mentioned, Seeley, Robertson 
Smith, S. R. Gardiner, Garnett, and Freeman joined in and 
gave to it their time and attention. But the burden fell all on 
Creighton, and to him do we owe the success and excellence 
of that valuable periodical. 

If we have before wondered at his astounding capacity for 
work, what shall we now say, when we learn that in addition to 
his lectures and teaching and his editing of the Review, was 
added the labor of completing and bringing out the third and 
fourth volumes of his ‘‘History of the Papacy?’’ How small 
and miserable do our little efforts seem when compared to such 
labors as these! 

We have no time to tell of his visit to America in 1887 as the 
Cambridge representative at the celebration of Harvard’s two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary, nor of his relations to the 
Worcester Cathedral, of which he was made a Canon in 1885. 
This position was very grateful to him, offering as it did a com- 
plete change of air and occupation. For though he had left 
Embleton, yet he had not lost his love for ministerial work. In 
fact it is needful to note that the Worcester Canonry seems to 
have been the connecting link between the Parish and the Epis- 
copate. There it was that his love for people was fed; there it 
was that his zeal for preaching the gospel was kept from dying 
down; that zeal which made him later such a superb fastor 
pastorum. 

If digressions add anything they are pardonable, and as we 
are endeavoring to picture a phase of English clerical life, the 
following is germane and permissible. Speaking of Creighton’s 
going to Worcester, reminds us of an expression he used in one 
of his letters at the time: ‘‘The result of my promotion,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘will be for a year or two pecuniary ruin; but that must 
be faced.”’ 

How strange does that sound! How medizval! Advance- 
ment in the ministry of Humility meaning financial ruin! 
And yet in England preferment means heavy expenses, expenses 
comparable to— though totally different in kind from — those 
incurred with us in otaining political advancement. The Amer- 
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ican clergyman is freed from all this because he has not such 
an incubus of appearances to keep up. The social amenities of 
the British parson are heavy and dangerous. Why, even so un- 
affected a man as Westcott, a man so simple that he refused to 
be ‘‘disgraced’”’ by ‘‘being dragged’’ about by a pair of animals, 
and up until the time when age compelled him to, never rode in 
a carriage if he could avoid it, so simple a man as this writes to 
Farrar on his acceptance of the See of Durham: ‘‘The expenses 
of entering in the office are so considerable that I shall be 
obliged to borrow largely from my brokers for necessary things, 
and I should not feel it right to do so for what is in the least 
unnecessary.’’ And Temple, that Diogenes in simplicity, 
records that his acceptance of the Exeter Bishopric made his 
purse empty for many aday. In the present times, when Ang- 
lican ecclesiasticism is under such hot fire, this is an interesting 
evidence of one of the causes of the criticisms. But we must 
turn to our‘‘lastly’’ and speak about Creighton the Bishop. 

On the 12th of February, 1891, he received a letter from Lord 
Salisbury saying that the Queen had given her consent to his 
nomination for the See of Peterborough, succeeding Magee 
who had been advanced to the Archbishopric of York. His 
wife says: ‘‘For some time he had been troubled by the con- 
stant talk of his friends and others, that he was bound to be a 
Bishop some day. He had absolutely no wish for the office. I 
remember one occasion walking with him by the river at Wor- 
cester when he spoke about the things that people said, and re- 
marked, ‘I should like to put a special petition in the Litany 
that I might be saved from becoming a Bishop,’ and then he 
added, ‘and the worst of it all is that I believe I should make 
quite a good Bishop.’ ”’ 

The ‘‘blow’’ fell at length however, and the decision had to 
be made — should he abandon his books, burn them behind him 
and for the rest of his days occupy himself with parochialia 
and politics? No wonder he called it a ‘‘blow!’’ It was a 
choice between duty and pleasure. Was it his duty to remain 
a student? Not daring to trust his own judgment upon the 
possible value of his future services to the alternative worlds he 
appealed for advice to two representatives of these divergent 
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fields of labor — Bishops Philpott and Hort. From the former 
he received an urgent appeal that he enter the Episcopate; from 
the latter the reply seems to have been less definite. However, 
not perceiving sufficient reasons for refusing the higher office he 
speedily made up his mind that History must be sacrificed and 
the labors and lassitudes of a Bishopric undertaken. 

There is enough material to write volumes on this matter of 
scholars accepting Bishoprics. It is so frequent in England, 
and so frequently for the worse. Stubbs and Westcott and 
Lightfoot and Moule and a host of others have done it. Were 
they right, or would not the Church have prospered rather had 
they continued their studies and left to such men as Winning- 
ton Ingraham and Cosmo Lang — pastors pure and simple — the 
complicated problems of the Episcopate? We cannot discuss 
this question here, but the asking of it has been worth while, 
because it has brought out and emphasized the change which 
Creighton was called upon to make, and has emphasized his 
largeness and versatility. For he stood the change and shone 
out as brilliantly in his new life as he had in he old; a fact 
which could not be stated so unqualifiedly of Lightfoot or West- 
cott, and not at all of Stubbs. Now there were two factors 
which made this triumph over such a transfer of energies possi- 
ble; we have already pointed them out. His tremendous com- 
mon sense and his highly developed esthetic sensibilities. It 
was because they lacked these characteristics in such a high 
state of development that the others were not able so completely 
to transfer their energies from the professorial chair to the Epis- 
copal Cathedra. Give me a man with penetrating common 
sense and keen esthetic feelings and I will show you a great 
Bishop. The combination is rare, but they are the two chiefest 
ingredients in the making of a Bishop. 

We have already dwelt upon Creighton’s artistic and poetical 
side, let us now give reasons for our eulogizing his common 
sense. He saw so clearly through sham; he saw so clearly 
through show; he was so completely uaclergyized. All know 
what that expression stands for. There is a subtle something 
which smothers so many clergy and annihilates their usefulness. 
Sometimes it is their conception, or rather misconception, of 
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their office; sometimes it is their complete lack of humanity; 
sometimes it is the clerical waistcoat, which forms, as it were, 
a black barrier between them and mankind. How we wish at 
times that there were at least one buttonhole in it through 
which they might take an occasional peek at real life. 

Creighton was handicapped by none of these emasculating, 
dehumanizing characteristics. He understood men, and they 
understood him. His remark that ‘‘there are no people who do 
quite so much harm as those who go about doing good,’’ reveals 
clearly his insight into life, and his contempt for the clergytzed 
man. Or again when he writes: ‘‘Everyone lives on some sort 
of principle, even if he refuses to acknowledge it,’’ he shows 
that he can deal with men on equal terms. In a similar connec- 
tion he shows us his comprehension of young men and how to 
deal with them when he says: ‘‘I notice that many young men 
who have got to rational beliefs, very often dwell more in con- 
versation on the tradition they have abandoned than on the 
truths they have attained. That is natural because the traditions 
stand out clear, they have rationally abolished them — but the 
truths they have got they hold in an individual form — it is hard 
to give them a genuine expression. Moreover, their system has 
been built upon their own moral nature, and to explain it re- 
quires immense confessions.’’ 

Of his Peterborough work we cannot attempt to speak at 
length. During his five years he gave much attention to the re- 
storation of dilapidated churches—a sign of his love of the beau- 
tiful; he played a large part in arbitrating the strike in the boot 
and shoe trade; he completed the fifth volume of his history; and 
made himself generally beloved by his clergy. 

His visit to Moscow as ecclesiastical representative of Eng- 
land at the coronation of the present Czar was a large moment 


in his career. His letters home on that occasion are simply 
fascinating, giving us a description of Russian life that is quite 
the best we have ever read — unless it be the picture given by 
Stanley in his letters from Russia when he was there in similar 
capacity at the wedding of the Duke of Edinburgh. The let- 
ters have one point of interest to all students of contemporary 
politics in their vivid representation of the notorious Pobiedo- 
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nostzeff, with whom the Bishop of Peterborough struck up a 
great friendship, and who, if we are to believe his impressions, 
was really not such a ruffianly ecclesiastic after all. But we 
must rush on to his advancement to London in 1896. 

On his acceptance of the London promotion, letters poured in 
from all sides evidencing how highly he was valued by men of 
all shades of opinion. And yet, though his was a triumphal 
procession, it was with an aching heart that he undertook this 
most onerous of all ecclesiastical offices. Bishop of London! 
In comparison to that, Rome and Paris are insignificant. To 
carry on the mechanical business of that office is more than one 
man’s work, how then can any one add to it ‘‘the care of all the 
churches?’’ While at Peterborough he had been able to do a lit- 
tle work, and though he wrote then ‘‘my life has been that of a 
man trying to write a book and is the object of a conspiracy to 
prevent him from so doing,’’ yet he had been able to write a 
little. His wife speaks appealingly enough of this little. ‘‘It 

. . was pathetic to see the eagerness with which he corrected 
a chance proof, or hunted out the answer to some historical ques- 
tion sent him by some stray correspondent.’’ But in going to 
London even these stolen pleasures had to go. One of the most 
striking facts in regard to the amount of work the new Epis- 
copate entailed is suggested by the passing remark of his wife 
that his correspondence was terrible, and that she remembered 
one noon seeing him mailing seventy letters which had been the 
result of a morning’s sitting at his desk. And he had no type- 
writer. He sighs one day, ‘‘Alas, life closes around me in 
ways which I do not wish, and I doubt if I shall ever have time 
to read or write again.’’ Truly his nolo episcopari must have 
been an honest one! 

As to the actual results of his five years in London, they 
were the days of the height of the Ritualistic controversy. As 
we said in speaking of his age, he was not old enough to remem- 
ber the palpitations and trepidations of the forties, and hence 
his actions were not faint-hearted or indefinite. But they were 
splendidly just and broad. Modern conditions demand modern 
medicines. You can no longer treat typhoid by phlebotomy, 


or ecclesiastical differences with mustard plaster-like mandates, 
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We have reached the days of trained nurses and scientific treat- 
ment in the Church as well as in the hospital, and its future de- 
pends upon its being supplied with enough of these trained 
specialists. The problems that rise up and smite us in the face 
in these times cannot be set aside with a pompous mouthing 
of ecclesastical vocables; no more can they be avoided by Jes- 
uitical evasions. They must be met fairly and squarely, and, 
as we have said before, the only men who can rise to these emer- 
gencies are churchmen of the type of which Creighton was such 
a sterling example. It is not enough to be broad only. Your 
breadth must have the sympathy of a positivist rather than the 
indifference of a negativist. Unprogressive breadth inevitably 
becomes narrowness. Creighton made a great Bishop of London 
because he was abounding in positive and sympathetic breadth; 
what is that, however, but common sense? 

They were the Kensit days in which he was pontificating. 
Kensit, that incorrigible Don Quixote! that complete fanatic! 
That the new Bishop was to officiate at the confirmation service 
at the Church of St. Mary-le-Bow, robed in cope and mitre, 
came to this idiot’s ears, and he forthwith went full armed and 
full voiced to that ceremony, intending to protest stentorianly. 
But he was prevented. However, the Bishop in leaving the 
church purposely sought occasion to shake hands with Kensit 
and tell him that he was sure they could get on together as soon 
as they understood each other. He never yielded, but was al- 
ways kind and considerate. For example, his dealings with 
Suckling, the extremist at St Alban’s, Holborn, show that 
though he would not permit the laws to be violated, yet he 
would do so by no high-handed medizval method. A remark 
he made to a friend on the subject of the Ritualists is a good 
example of his perspicacity: ‘‘All these people,’’ he says, ‘‘make 
one mistake. They believe that it is their excrescences which 
make them succeed, whereas it is themselves.’’ How pro- 
foundly true! Give me a good enough man, and I will guarantee 
to make his services acceptable to any congregation, whether he 
conduct them with puritanical simplicity or Parisian complex- 
ity. After all clothes cannot make the man. But any clothes 
can look well on some men. 
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Would that we could enlarge on the saneness of his rule, and 
the extent of his labors in London. But we must end. No man 
could live long at the pace he had kept up for the last thirty 
years. Intensity of life seems to preclude extensity. Temple 
and Gladstone are the only two men we ever heard of whose 
bodies survived long years of desperately serious living. Creigh- 
ton had no such iron frame, and in 1900 his machinery sim- 
ply wore out. An internal ulcer was the specific cause, but be- 
hind that was the general outcry of a long abused body. Death 
was not long put off, and early in January, 1901, this superb 
spirit went to its rest. He had made use of his talents if ever 
man had. His favorite philosophy of Aatsagung had been per- 
fectly lived up to. He had made the most of his limitations, 
and had thereby decreased the limitations of his brethren. How 
deeply are we all indebted to Mandell Creighton! May the world 
be blessed with many more representatives of his type of church- 
manship, and may many men be inspired by his noble life! 
For it is only in the strength of such personalities that we can 
win the battle before us. 

ARTHUR ROMEYN GRAY. 


The University of the South. 














THE GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD AND THE 
AMERICAN COLLEGE 


The announcement of the additional gift of numerous millions 
by Mr. Rockefeller to the General Education Board for the ben- 
efit of the American people has been received with mixed feelings 
and various comment over the country, showing a somewhat 
doubtful frame of mind as to the benefits and precise results to be 
obtained. Beyond doubt the gift seems to offer almost bound- 
less opportunities to do good; but unquestionably it carries with 
it manifoldly increased responsibilities to the American people 
and corresponding possibilities of serious mistakes. Up to the 
present so little has been presented in any official form as to 
the actual details of policy and acts of the Board that one can 
speak only from what has been given out in a general way here 
and there by the press to the country. From the character of 
the gentlemen comprising the Board, however, we must be- 
lieve that there is the genuine wish to do the greatest possible 
good. 

Consequently, we believe that, with such tremendous oppor- 
tunies for both good and evil, these gentlemen will find the 
greatest safeguard and protection and corrective of error in the 
fullest publicity and the frankest policy. And this not only for 
the American people for whose benefit, it is understood, the 
fund is given, but even for those who have the grave responsi- 
bility of administering the fund wisely. As Trustees of a fund 
for the public good, they will doubtless find it in time to be the 
height of wisdom to give out to the world an annual published 
statement in detail showing how every dollar has been expended, 
and to whom and for what. The Carnegie Foundation, under 
the Presidency of Dr. Pritchett, has already issued its First An- 
nual Report, so that everyone may see what principles have 
guided its work and what it has thus far accomplished. While 
some of its decisions may seem a trifle arbitrary and contra- 
dictory, yet they lie open for general criticism and invite ex- 
pressions of opinion, and the weight of the deliberations of this 
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notable Board comprised chiefly of University Presidents has 
been thereby greatly enhanced. 

Indeed, the Conference for Education in the South which is to 
hold its annual spring meeting at Pinehurst, North Carolina, 
in the effort to have a real conference of friends of education 
of many types and interests, offers an admirable opportunity 
for a full discussion of these very points in question; and it is 
to be hoped that there will be a frank enunciation of principles 
and policies which may govern the General Education Board 
so far as it affects the Southern States. 

For the statement of guiding principles, so far as it has been 
made known, seems entirely too one-sided and mistaken to meet 
the cordial general approval of the American people. To limit 
benefactions to ‘‘centres of wealth and population’’ as a fun- 
damental principle, would be contrary to the history and spirit 
of the American nation and the known facts in the development 
of American character and manhood — indeed, would be a blow 
struck at the roots of American life itself. We do not believe 
for one instant that such a policy can be publicly and delib- 
erately pursued by men who are seeking to ‘‘do the State some 
service’ and to prove a national blessing and not a national 
reproach. Fortunately, the gentlemen comprising this Board 
have been too sensible to be consistent with such deciarations 
and have frequently contradicted them by their personal and 
official acts. And they will do so again and again and again, 
if they are to succeed, as they hope, in doing the greatest good 
or even common justice. 

Both sorts of institutions alike are needed in our national 
life and in the formation of our national character, have flour- 
ished and must continue to flourish in our national history. 
The nation needs the institution of and for the large city; and 
it also needs the college in the smaller community of culture 
living nearer to nature which creates its own environment and 
builds up its own academic atmosphere. We are not now 
speaking of the city as a special field for graduate and profes- 
sional work, but of the undergraduate college and of college 
life and college spirit, in the formative years of youth from 
seventeen and eighteen to twenty-two, as a foundation for na- 
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tional life and national character. The genius of the nation has 
been well shown in the past by the development of the three 
historical colleges, Harvard in ‘‘Old Cambridge,’’ Yale, and 
Princeton. This genius has been further exemplified in New 
England by the history and spirit of colleges like Bowdoin, 
Dartmouth, Williams, and Amherst in small places, as well as 
by Brown in the city of Providence; in the Middle States by in- 
stitutions like Cornell, Rutgers, Lafayette, and Lehigh, as well 
as by Columbia in New York City and the University of Penn- 
sylvania in Philadelphia; in the ‘‘Old Dominion’’ of Virginia 
by the historical foundations of William and Mary and Hampden- 
Sidney, the University of Virginia, Washington and Lee, the 
V. M. I., Randolph-Macon, Roanoke, and Emory and Henry, 
and the work of the last fifteen years at the V. P. I., over 
against Richmond College; in the farther South by the work 
of State Universities like those of North Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, etc., of 
State scientific institutions like Clemson in South Carolina and 
Auburn in Alabama, of private colleges, and by the spirit of the 
University of the South at Sewanee contrasted with that of 
Vanderbilt and the Peabody Normal in Nashville; in the North 
Central States by the history of many of the great State Univer- 
sities like Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, etc. ; and 
by California and Leland Stanford. Even if every growing city 
in the South like Richmond, Birmingham, Louisville, etc., and 
in other parts of the country, will ultimately and naturally have 
its own university like Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, 
those foundations which have proved by their history and their 
spirit their right of existence will in no respect cease to be impor- 
tant and needed upbuilders of national character and destiny. 
We also believe that the conditions of giving, as announced, 
will in time be regarded as unduly onerous and unwarranted. 
In cases these conditions may do good, in others it is a need- 
less hardship and fails of accomplishing the very ends that were 
primarily intended. A much more important condition of giving 
—another principle that the General Education Board might 
well learn from the University Presidents of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation — would be that the institution should first maintain def- 
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inite standards both of entrance and of graduation. From re- 
ports of several gifts already most generously bestowed, this 
principle seems to have been practically ignored, if, indeed, it 
was ever thought of. Is only the material side to be appealed to? 

We believe, further, that men specially conversant with the 
conditions of a particular territory will in time be put and kept 
in the field in order to do the necessary work in the most intel- 
ligent and effective manner. It may be that under-secreta- 
ries or agents will in time be appointed for each special divis- 
ion of the coutry, e. g., for the New England, the Middle, the 
South Atlantic, the South Central, the North Central, the Pacific 
States, etc. — men who already know and by further work can 
get still more closely acquainted with the inner life and spirit, 
the needs and efforts, of every institution. To those who are 
devoting their lives to educational work, it is simply amazing 
to see the statement soberly repeated that any Board can know 
by statistics and reports more about the work and life and 
soul of an institution than those who have lived and labored 
within its sphere of influence. 

Seeking to do the greatest good everywhere, not only for insti- 
tutions in the ‘‘centres of wealth and population’’ but for those 
in the smaller towns and countryside, wherever there is worth 
and unquestioned work to do, the distributors of such a fund 
can long be helpful in what may be a most distinguished work. 

But where there are grave responsibilities, it also happens 
that men sometimes are not willing to undergo the severities of 
the test, and fresh enthusiasms have been known to be Jimited to 
one generation. There have not been lacking evidences, since 
Dr. Curry’s death, of a desire to appropriate the Peabody fund 
outright partly to be rid of further worries and responsibilities 
and to transfer them to new shoulders. It is just possible that 
a generation from now, with other men and other minds and 
the increased sense of responsibilitiy with added years, similar 
feelings may grow in connection with the Rockefeller fund. 
Fifty years hence the history of the fund ought to make in- 
teresting reading in a study of the forces in our national life; 
and reputations may stand or fall by it according to the spirit 
of its use. Tue Epiror. 
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SomME RECENT FICTION 


IN THE HOUSE OF HER FRIENDS. New York: Robert Grier Cooke, In- 
corporated. 1906. 


The fact that the author’s name is not given with this book is 
more piquing than usual, for it appears to be written from the 
inside distinctly, and is a remarkably clear presentation. It 
has to do with a college located in a small town and the various 
phases of such life are minutely and accurately given. The de- 
scriptions of faculty meetings, the Dean’s duties and relations 
to the faculty, the student life, college functions, alumni move- 
ments, the many privations from small salaries, and occasional 
animosities and personal differences are full and intimate. 

The story as a story is a sad one; but has both strength and 
interest in the exactness of portrayal, the unusual atmosphere, 
and an insistent personal note. 


THE MASTER MAN. New York: John Lane Company. 1906. London: 
John Lane, The Bodley Head. $1.50. 


*‘The Master Man,’’ which is offered anonymously, is the 
story of a life of single-hearted devotion led by a doctor in a 
small Virginian town near Charlottesville. The style is simple 
and sincere, and the incidents those of the time and place. The 
details of a doctor’s busy life in a semi-rural community are 
clearly presented, and the self-sacrifice is impressed by the 
physician’s death from a heart attack, when he was returning 
home one winter’s night from a charity call. 


THE AMULET. A Novel. By Charles Egbert Craddock. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1906. 


After a period of silence, Miss Murfree presents to her large 
circle of readers in ‘‘The Amulet,’’ a historical novel dealing 
with the British occupancy of Fort Prince George, near the 
Great Smoky Mountains, about 1763. Her usual broad, whole- 
some view of life animates the book; and the accounts of fort 
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life and trips to Indian villages, with sketches descriptive of the 
customs, industries, and mode of life and thought of the primi- 
tive savage, are vigorous and inspiriting. The Red Man must 
ever be an object of interest to the American, and Miss Murfree 
has as intelligent and appreciative feeling for the aborigines of 
her native section as for its beautiful scenery and present iso- 
lated mountain population. 


SUPERSEDED. By May Sinclair. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 
1906. $1.25. 

*“*Superseded’”’ is a delicate little bit of gray pastel work. It 
is republished in America at the desire of Miss Sinclair, who 
considers it her best piece of work prior to the appearance of 
the notable ‘‘Divine Fire.’’ It treats of the uneventful life of 
a colorless little old maid teacher, but there is so much insight 
and sympathy in the portrayal that one feels himself rewarded 
both spiritually and mentally by it. The sombre tone is re- 
deemed by the spirit of humour, and despite the slightness of 
so-called plot the narrative is consecutively maintained. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE LorD. A Romance of the Washingtons. By 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 1906. $1.50. 
Second Printing. 


Mrs. Fraser leaves, in this volume, her familiar ground of 
Japan and adds another to the ever popular historical fiction 
works of the period. Mary, the mother of Washington, is por- 
trayed from girlhood to old age, and due, though softened, 
prominence is given that lady’s well-known austerity of man- 
ner. The other characters are the notable ones of Mrs. Wash- 
ington’s day, and the scene shifts from country life in England 
to the estates of Augustine Washington in Virginia. The story 
is interesting and strengthens as it proceeds, albeit some of the 
poetry and charm of Mrs. Fraser’s other work may be wanting. 


THE CRUISE OF THE VIOLETTA. By Arthur Colton. New York: Henry 
Holt & Company. 1906. $1.50. 
To those who enjoy Arthur Colton —and it must be admitted 
that his dry, whimsical humour and quaint, unhurried style are 
distinctive —‘‘The Cruise of the Violetta’’ will give much pleas- 
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ure. This time a widow, finding herself suddenly a millionaire, 
purchases a yacht and sets forth to investigate missions, the one 
outside subject which up to that time has come into her narrow 
village existence. She diverges somewhat from the mission 
idea, but collects aboard the Violeta a curious company of ec- 
centric dependents who have aroused her interest and sympathy 
on the adventurous cruise in Eastern and West Indian waters. 
The aggregation, after many serio-comic adventures, finds hap- 
py asylum at last in a town called Zionville. 


On CoMMON GROUND. By Sydney H. Preston. New York: Henry Holt 
& Company. 1906. 

The author of ‘‘The Abandoned Farmer,’’ a humorous story of 
country life, continues in the same vein the background of farm 
life and country homes. The hero knows no more about practi- 
cal farming than apparently the author; but the fine spirit dis- 
played throughout makes very enjoyable reading. The country 
is the proper scene for idylls, and before the story closes every- 
body in the book except an old maiden aunt is in love. The 
genius of the story is Mrs. Biggles of the family of Dickens’ 
creations, a humorous and inspiring dea ex machina, and when, 
at the end, the pairs of lovers walk off the stage with arms en- 
twined, she, too, is restored to the embrace of her Biggles. 


RAPER’S ‘‘PRINCIPLES OF WEALTH AND WELFARE”’ 


Among the publications of the Macmillan Company is a text- 
book upon Economics, written for high schools by Professor 
Charles Lee Raper of North Carolina. The title, ‘‘Principles of 
Wealth and Welfare,’’ gives a clue to the author’s point of 
view. The little book is characterized by a strong element of 
ethical teaching. ‘‘Religion and the making of a living,’’ says 
Professor Raper, ‘‘. . . are all pervading forces. . . . They are 
working together in the life of every human being.’’ The style 
is interesting and dignified, and in the hands of a capable in- 
structor, the didactic treatment, which sometimes looks rather 
towards what ought to be than at what is, may prove to be just 
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what is needed for high-school work. Moreover, the tone of 
the book may secure it a foothold in quarters where a colder 
treatment would be unwillingly received. 

Like most present-day writers, Professor Raper follows an 
eclectic plan. He omits many of the cut and dried discussions 
of older text-books, leaves out knotty points of economic theory, 
and very properly reduces the discussion of Value to the lowest 
terms. As to the advisability of omitting all historical matter 
we are more doubtful, though we recognize that to include 
this in any extended form would materially increase the size of 
the book. On such practical questions as those of sound money, 
the benefits accomplished by trades-unions, the urgent need of 
revision in our corporation laws, Professor Raper’s opinions are 
sane and healthy. In the matter of the protective tariff, while 
admitting that protection has been of assistance to the United 
States, the author contends that this assistance ‘‘has been 
comparatively slight, and that the fundamental and vital elements 
of our wonderful economic progress have been American labor, 
capital, natural resources and business sense.’’ ‘‘A tariff tax laid 
primarily for special protection to a few producers, and not es- 
sentially for public revenue, cannot, we think, be defended by 
sound and unbiased reason.”’ 

In the appendix the student desiring further reading is refer- 
red to Bowker and Iles’ Readers’ Guide, and to other general 
texts, while twenty-one books upon special topics are mentioned 
by name. The development of economic study in our South- 
land is certainly much to be desired, and we hope that this 
book by a Southern man, with its illustrations largely chosen 
from Southern life, may have no small influence in Southern 
schools. St. G. L. S. 





























NOTES 


France, Italy, and the United States, each has recently sus- 
tained the loss of a leading man of letters: 


Ferdinand Brunetiére, the editor of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, died in December. He helped to keep up the tradi- 
tions of French literature where literary criticism is still ac- 
counted a serious business, and was the natural leader of the up- 
holders of authority in matters of style and of admiration for 
the grand epoch of Seventeenth Century France. He became 
the protagonist of the battle fought against the forces of natural- 
ism and impressionism, against men like Zola and later Anatole 
France. Singularly enough, his last work, the literary esti- 
mate of Balzac for the American series of French Writers, is a 
quasi-defence of the realism of the great novelist, from whom 
all later schools of naturalism and impressionism proceeded. 


Giosué Carducci, Professor of Literature in the University of 
Bologna and poet, winner of the Nobel prize for Literature in 
1906, died in February. As editor of numerous volumes of 
Italian classics he won national recognition. As author of 
many volumes of poems in unhewn metres — the Odi Barbari 
and others — he gave rise toa far-reaching controversy as to the 
conception and bounds of poetry and metre that has not yet al- 
together ceased. Yet withal Carducci was the leading figure 
in his day in rejuvenating and invigorating Italian poetry, both 
as a subject for study and as an art. 


The passing of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, the American poet, 
who has just died in March, removes a link between the older 
and the modern New England school in American letters. He 
was a man of refined and delicate touch, whether in his poetry 
or in his prose, in his humour or in his sentiment, and he culti- 
vated all. The same literary refinement and impress was seen 
in his work as editor — for he followed Mr. Howells in editing 
the Atlantic Monthly in the eighties, when perhaps that mouth- 
piece of Boston and Cambridge journalism took on its purest 
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literary tone. The author of ‘‘The Story of a Bad Boy’’ and 
‘Marjorie Daw’’ in prose, however delightful his touch, will yet 
be known for the polish and delicacy of specimens of his lyrical 
verse. 


After fully ten years of intermission there has appeared the 
third and final volume of the noteworthy ‘‘Christian Missions 
and Social Progress’’ by the Rev. James S. Dennis, D.D. (the 
Fleming H. Revell Company). Like the preceding volumes, 
this third volume, which is entitled ‘‘The Contribution of Chris- 
tian Missions to Social Progress,’’ is mainly directed to ex- 
pounding the practical side of missions. Appeal is here made 
—and the examples in evidence are plentiful — to what the cause 
of missions has effected: to the incentive to educational work 
and better industrial training, and particularly to the larger re- 
sults affecting national life and character. The growth in the 
spirit of patriotism, the reconstruction of worn-out laws and 
the reform of judicial abuses, the bettering of administrative 
methods, the elevation of the government service, the further- 
ing and cementing of international relations, and the contri- 
butions to the general intellectual and scientific progress of the 
world —in those countries where they have worked —are some 
of the claims made by missions, and successfully. 

The record is a tremendous one in the aggregate, and we may 
add to it the extension of commercial and industrial interests 
which follow in the wake of missions, the wider and closer rela- 
tions of different countries, and the higher social and spiritual 
ideals for the world. In this sense, it may be said, the world 
has been won. The volume before us comprises a remarkable 
compilation of facts and constitutes a splendid epitome of the 
correlation of numerous forces and phases of work in many lands. 
The work is rendered all the more valuable by a thorough index 
of more than 100 pages. 


Mr. Paul Elmer More’s ‘‘Shelburne Essays’’ (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons) has now reached a Fourth Series. This fourth volume, 
like its predecessors, comprises essays contributed to various 
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magazines and to the New York Evening Post, of which Mr. 
More is literary editor. The author’s interests are mainly 
ethical, philosophical, and literary, as may be seen from the 
chief topics of the present volume: The Vicar of Morwens- 
tow, Fanny Burney, Daddy Crisp, George Herbert, Keats, 
Franklin, Lamb, Whitman, Blake, the Theme of ‘‘Paradise 
Lost’’ and the Letters of Horace Walpole. 


The John Lane Company at The Bodley Head has long made 
a specialty of encouraging new writers of verse. Three such 
al) recent publications are: ‘‘The Rosary and Other Poems’’ by 
: Robert Cameron Rogers; ‘‘Many Moods of Many Minds’’ by 
Louis James Block; and ‘‘The Days that Pass’’ by Helen 
Huntingdon. 

From the same publishers comes ‘‘Why Men Remain Bach- 
elors, and Other Luxuries,’’ twenty-four papers — intimate com- 
ments on a variety of social topics revolving chiefly about men 
and women — by Lilian Bell, the author of ‘‘The Love Affairs 
of an Old Maid’’ and other stories. Miss Bell, who at length 
consented to become married herself, is bright and tart com- 
pany, even though now and then in making her point she is evi- 
dently straining for effect. 








We have a number of books from Messrs. Longmans, Green 
& Co.’s list. 

St. Giles, Cripplegate, is known to students of literary history 
i il chiefly from the circumstance of Milton’s having been buried 
i there; and yet in itself and in its surroundings it is replete with 
historical associations. Mr. E. C. W. Grey, who has been con- 
nected for more than thirty years with the church and parish, 
brings together, in ‘‘St. Giles of the Lepers,’’ historical details 
and literary and social reminiscences, calling up pictures of the 
London particularly of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and adding the more recent record of the author’s personal 
work. 

“The Edwardian Inventories for Bedfordshire,’’ edited by 
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F. C. Eeles from transcripts by the Rev. J. E. Brown, is num- 
ber six of the Alcuin Club Collections. These inventories, now 
in the Public Record Office, were made in Edward VI’s reign 
as a necessary accompaniment of the wholesale seizure of eccle- 
siastical property began in the reign of Henry VIII and contin- 
ued during his son’s reign. 

‘‘A Book of Angels’’ is somewhat novel in idea. It is a ser- 
ies of fifteen discourses by various English divines on the funda- 
metal conception and doctrine of angels, each in a special and 
different aspect. Pertinent short selections from the poets are 
interspersed, and the volume is ornamented with twelve plates 
reproducing pictures of Ghirlandajo, Filippo Lippi, and Botti- 
celli, among the old masters, and of T. Gambier Perry and F. 
Shields among the moderns. Altogether it is a very attractive 
work. 

“Corpus Christi and Other Essays’’ by the Rev. Robert 
Vaughan, is a work on the mystic phases of Christianity, con- 
taining papers on the Incarnation and Physical Body of Christ, 
the Resurrection, the Atonement, and the Eucharist. ‘‘Psalms 
for the Christian Festivals,’’by Elizabeth Wordsworth of Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford, is a selection of appropriate Psalms for 
Christmas, Easter, Ascension Day, and Whitsunday, with eluci- 
dating comments. 

The second edition of ‘‘The Soteriology of the New Testa- 
ment’’ by Dr. W. P. DuBose of the University of the South, 
has received a new impression, and therewith has been trans- 
ferred from the Macmillan Company to Longmans, Green and 
Co., the publishers of the same author’s ‘‘Gospel in the Gos- 
pels.’’ 

‘‘A short History of the Oxford Movement’’ by Sir Samuel 
Hall is a layman’s attempt to outline in brief form, not the 
theological questions involved, but a sketch of the leaders, the 
movement itself from 1833 to 1839, and its results, 

Two attractive small volumes are ‘‘Practice and Science of 
Religion: A study of method in comparative religion,’’ six lec- 
tures before the General Theological Seminary in New York 
by James H. Woods of Harvard, and ‘‘Liberty and Other 
Sermons,’’ preached on various occasions by Charles H. Brent, 
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Bishop of the Philippine Islands. Touching upon literary 
themes in the latter are ‘‘Two Shakespearian Sermons for the 
Times,’’ where Portia and then Othello preaches. 

Dean Charles L. Slattery of Faribault, Minnesota, has written 
a volume on ‘‘The Master of the World: A study of Christ,’’ 
endeavoring to interpret the figure and character of Christ in 
the light of modern scholarship, with the ‘‘conviction that men 
are craving a larger, deeper faith in Him.’’ The work is di- 
vided into two parts: ‘‘The Sources’’ and, far more at length, 
“The Personality of Christ.’’ 


We have received the following school editions. From the 
American Book Company: ‘‘Beginners’ Greek Book’’ by Pro- 
fessors Allen R. Benner and Herbert Weir Smyth; ‘‘An Intro- 
ductory Course in Argumentation’’ by Frances M. Perry of 
Wellesley College; and Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Hernani’’ with intro- 
duction, notes and vocabulary by Professor J. D. Bruner of 
North Carolina. (A study on this subject by Professor Bru- 
ner, it will be remembered, appeared in THE SEWANEE REVIEW 
in 1905). From Ginn & Co.: ‘‘Studies in English Syntax’’ by 
Professor C. Alphonso Smith of North Carolina, who succeeds 
both in treating a seemingly dry subject in a fresh literary 
spirit and in scoring his points. From D. C. Heath and Co.: 
“‘Good Health for Girls and Boys’’ by Bertha M. Brown; Ra- 
cine’s Les Plaideurs, edited by Professor C. H. C. Wright of 
Harvard; and Miinchausen’s Adventures (Reisen und Aben- 
teuer) in German, edited by Professor F. G. G. Schmidt of 
Oregon. From the B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, Rich- 
mond, ‘‘Our Language,’’ Second Book, by Professor C. Alphonso 
Smith of North Carolina. 








